














bende modern gas ranges have largely supplanted the 
old, wasteful, inefficient gas cookers of a few years ago. 
The development of modern gas burning equipment has givena 
tremendous impetus to the greater utilization of gas. But, back 
of the scenes, in the transmission and distribution departments 
of gas companies, many necessary changes are taking place 
laily—old, outmoded equipment is being rapidly replaced in 
order to keep abreast of increased loads with their imperative 


demands for constant pressure despite fluctuating volume. 


An important aid to the gas engineer in solving his pres- 
sure control problems is the new EMCO Type 39 Pilot Load- 
ing System. This System, used with EMCO High Pressure Bal- 
anced Valve Regulators, in place of conventional lever and 
weight loading, provides improved performance, greater flexi- 
bility, higher accuracy and increased sensitivity in pressure 
regulation. It is designed to provide the highest degree of 
control accuracy for outlet pressures of from 2 to 300 pounds. 
the EMCO Pilot Loading System can be applied to any 
isting EMCO High Pressure Balanced Valve Regulator. 


Bulletin 1055 completely describes the applications 
and shows, with four color diagrams, the operating 
principles. Write for your copy today. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE Co. 
WYORK BUFFALO-PHILADELPHIA <>_, + ° OLS MOINES CHICAGO COLUMBIA 
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EMCO High Pressure 
Balanced Valve Regulator 
Equipped with 
Pilot Loading System, 


‘OR APPLICATION TO EMCO HIGH PRESSURE BALANCED VALVE REGULATORS 


_EMCO Pilot Loading System 
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COMPARE REGULATOR PERFORMANCE 





BEFORE 
Ostlet Pressure Chart 


Showing Conventional Lever 
and Weight Type Reguletor 
Performance. 


Outlet Pressure Chart 
— Showing Performance After the 
—*| Some Regulator was Equipped with 
the EMCO Pilot Loading System. 
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THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 
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SEMET-SOLVAY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
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“Journal” Gas Flow Computers 
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New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 


4 with complete instructions. 


es. | Actual Size 6% x 74 


=00n| High Pressure Computer 


s000m Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 
goer 10,000 M 


Diameter of Pipe Inches %4-30 
&.| Difference in Absolute Pres- 


Sin sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 


Lbs. per sq. in. 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 








Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
500 M 

Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30,000 

Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SF SSF SSS SSS SSS SS SS OY 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid 


..HIGH Pressure Computer 
..LOW Pressure Computer 
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Another important reason why “’Clevelands” are preferred 
is illustrated below—Truck speed transportation on 

special trailers. They load and 
unload in 10 to 15 minutes. 


LEVELATIDS ” ore Preferred Equipment 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


for GAS Trenching . . . 


Because « — They exactly meet 


conditions, whether it’s a cross-country 
transmission line or a short service ex- 
tension in the city. 


... they are fast, flexible and mobile— 
exceedingly easy to operate and transport. 


... they are compact, requiring less 
working-room. 


... their well-balanced design and mechanical excel- 
lence assure long life, low cost operation and a 
superior measure of dependability. 


... you take no chance on”’Clevelands” for they are sold 
on a guaranteed satisfaction basis. Write today for details. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“CLEVELANDS” Save More— Because they Do More 

















CURRAN-KNOWLES GAS AND COKE OVENS 


Two views of the recently constructed plant at Mill- 
stadt, Illinois, for the Midwest Smokeless Fuel Co. 





A High Temperature Carbonizing Proc- 
ess designed to avoid after cracking of Gas 
and By-Products. 

These ovens successfully carbonize Low 
Volatile, High Volatile, Swelling or Non- 
Swelling Coals. 

Give a high yield of superior quality 
coke for water gas generator fuel, industrial 
and domestic use. Also a high yield of tar 
of excellent quality, and a uniform quality 
of gas which meets Commission require- 
ments. 


Substantial construction with low initial 
cost per M. capacity and low operating cost 
due to simplicity of design. 

Built to suit any situation—large or 
small. Over 5 years’ successful operation, 
furnishing surplus gas for local distribu- 
tion. 


Ask for bulletins showing plants now in operation and 
quality of coke produced. 


COAL CARBONIZING CO. 


Bank of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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%* Universal Gas Ranges promote 
consumer good-will because they 
guarantee a new and higher standard 
of automatic performance in all 
phases of cookery—success is an 
assured result. 


*&& Universal promotes a new ap- 
preciation of gas service because it 
renders a performance that is new 

and entirely different from anything 
the consumer has ever experienced 
before. Universal elevates gas service 


to a new plane of convenience and 
modernity. 


*& %& *& Universal, with its balanced 
line, promotes merchandising profit 
because the sales emphasis is placed 

on performance and service rather 
than on price. Practically every utility 
company that has featured Universal 

Gas Ranges has automatically created 

a higher average unit price, with a 
consequent greater dollar profit per 
range sold. 


1. TOP BURNER Simmer-Save 


Burners bring true controllability of 
heat to top-of-range cooking—thereby 
eliminating all the objectionable fea- 
tures formerly associated with top 
burner cooking. 


2. OVEN The Universal Draftless 


Precision Oven features complete 
automatic controllability of tempera- 
ture, as well as heat distribution, as- 
suring positive, uniform heat main- 
tenance in every section of the oven 
—thus making possible the baking of 
our perfect cakes at one time with- 
——out any shifting or attention. 


3. BROILER The In-A-Drawer 


Broiler with Savory Smoke-Proof Broil- 
er Grid, brings a new advance to the 
art and method of broiling. It defi- 
nitely eliminates smoke and removes 
all hazards from broiling. Actually, it 
makes broiling one of the easiest and 
simplest methods of cooking. Universal 
emphasizes the natural advantages of 


gas for all broiling purposes. 
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A few months ago, Atlanta 
took an old gas lamp post—one 
that still bears the scars of 
Sherman’s cannonfire—and, in 
a very solemn ceremony, made 
a memorial out of it. 


Carefully restored, with 
old-fashioned lantern and 
burner reconstructed and gas 
connection made, the old lamp 
now shelters an ‘eternal flame”’ 
—in its dual role of “‘Light to 
the Confederacy” and a surviv- 
ing witness to Atlanta’s heroic 
Civil War defense. The Atlanta 
Gas Light Company .. . indeed, 
the entire Gas Industry .. . 
confesses to something like a 
thrill of pride. 


It has been a long time 
since Mr. William E. Helme 





- >. ittiip ‘saat \Y ed 


ENSHRINED 


erected his coal gas works in 
Atlanta, and, in 1855, first piped 
gas to this same lamp post, for 
city lighting. The gas company 
then dedicated itself to a service 
which uninterruptedly (except 
for twoyears following theburn- 
ing of Atlanta) has gone steadily 
about its job of promoting the 
economical and efficient use of 


Gas, the “‘ideal fuel’’. 


What other industry or 
public service can point to a 
better-earned memorial . .. or 
one more warmly cherished by 
the people! 


WILLIAM E. HELME was a founder 
of Helme & MclIlhenny, subsequently 
merged with American Meter Com- 
pany, for which Company Mr. Helme 
was Treasurer until his death in 


June, 1929, 


GENERAL OFFICES + 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) 
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Thirty-Fifth Natural Gas Convention— 
Seventeenth Distribution Conference 


HE 35th Annual Natural Gas 

Convention and the 17th Annual 

Distribution Conference got un- 
der way at a luncheon at the Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas, on Monday, 
May 6th, which was headquarters for 
both meetings. 

The first joint general session was 
held Tuesday morning, presiding, 
Elmer F. Schmidt, Chairman Na- 
tural Gas Section of A. G. A. After 
the Chairman’s address, Walter C. 
Beckjord, Prest. American Gas As- 
sociation talked on the subject—The 
Natural Gas Industry—100 Years of 
Progress. He traced the progress of 
the industry from its difficult begin- 
nings to its present status. He praised 
the industry for the great progress it 
has made in the last few years, but 
cautioned against over spending. “It 
is awful easy to borrow money,” he 
said, “and perhaps we have all been 
doing that too much. Some day we 
will have to pay, and when a depres- 
sion comes we will find ourselves un- 
der a burden of debt.” 

Mr. Beckjord stated that over 90 
per cent of the energy distributed in 
the country is in the form of natural 
gas, and the quantity is about seven 
times that of the electric industry. 
There are now over 83,000 miles of 
transmission lines and 187,000 miles 
of distribution lines. The investment 
per employee is $38,153 in the indus- 
try. 

Frank Smith discussed fundamen- 
tal and applied research. He stated 
that the work of a small number of 
gas executives, making an indepen- 
dent study of the problem is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Development of 
our product and its application to 
new processes should be available to 





WALTER C. BECKJORD 
President A.G.A. 

Vice-President and General Manager 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
the entire industry. To do this we 
must have an adequate research pro- 
gram to develop the full potentialities 
of natural gas. 

“The Company Program for the 
Sale of Summer Air Conditioning,” 
was the title of a paper presented by 
Chas. R. Bellamy, Columbia Gas & 
Elec. Co., New York, and appears 
elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

John H. Warden, General Sales 
Manager, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, presented a paper of wide 
interest on the subject, “Institutional 
Advertising and Publicity,” “Adver- 
tising,” he said, “must be supple- 
mented by a well trained sales force. 
Good will cannot be bought, it must 
be earned.” 


The General Session on Wednes- 
day morning was presided over by H. 
D. Hancock, Vice Chairman. The 
first speaker was Alexander For- 
ward, Managing Director of the 
American Gas Association, who out- 
lined the progress of the Association 
activities. The rest of the meeting 
was a review of the progress pro- 
grams of various committees and 
corporations. 


Distribution Conference 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
of the Distribution Conference of the 
American Gas Association was held 
in conjunction with the Natural Gas 
Convention. The conference, with the 
Natural Gas Meeting, held joint Gen- 
eral Sessions on Monday and Tues- 
day. 

Distribution Conferences were held 

two on Wednesday and two on 
Thursday, at which meetings over 20 
papers and reports were presented. 
C. H. Waring, Chairman, presided at 
all of the meetings. Many of the 
papers were illustrated with lantern 
slides in the way of emphasis. From 
the meetings as a whole it was im- 
pressed on the delegates that the de- 
livery of efficient gas service to the 
customer’s meter is only the starting 
point of the industry’s job. The vari- 
ous ramifications include advertising, 
salesmanship, public relations and 
civic responsibilities. 

H. C. Thuerk, New York, chair- 
man of the recently-formed commit- 
tee dealing with Community Develop- 
ment, pointed out the importance of 
public relations and civic responsibili- 
ties by referring to a survey in one 
town which disclosed that 4 per cent 
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Among the convention groups. Left to 
Forward, Managing Director A.G.A.; Chester L. May, V.P. and 
G.M. Community Natural Gas Co.; D. A. Hulcy, Jr.; D. A 
Hulcy, President Lone Star Gas Corp.; H. D. Hancock, Gas 


of the customers favored electric 
municipal ownership and 30 per cent 
believed the gas company should be 
municipally owned. The analysis, 
however, showed that the electric 
company had been much more active 
in-civic enterprises than the gas com 
pany. 

The growing interest in home serv 
ice, which held two sessions, was of 
special interest. Walter C. Beckjord, 
President of the American Gas Asso 
ciation, in his address at the joint 
General Sessions, stated that home 
service had come to be a prime neces 
sity and was so recognized by the 
industry. 

At one of the sessions, there was 
presented, ‘Information, Please,” 
adopted from the radio program 
sponsored by Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Mr. Beckjord was master of 
ceremonies and asked the questions 
which were answered by six experts 
seated on the platform. The experts 
who answered questions sent in from 
various parts of the country were: R 
C. Anderson, Houston; J. H. Ward 
en, Tulsa: J. G. Tooker, Wichita, 
Kans.; B. T. Franck, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; Jessie McQueen, A. G. A. 
Home Service Counsellor, who sub- 
stituted for Miss Mildred Clark. and 
T. J. Strickler, Kansas City, Chair 
man of A. G. A. National Advertis 
ing Committee. 

At the second meeting of the Do 
mestic Sales Conference a variety of 
subjects were discussed on the nu 
merous phases of modern utility op 
erations, showing the importance of 
servicing and promotion as distinct 
from mechanical operations. 

Frank H. Adams, president, Asso 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equip 
ment Manufacturers, New York, said 
that utilities must consider what they 
expect of manufacturers. He said the 
question should not be whether the 
manufacturers should cut prices, but 


right :—Alexander 





Members of the Reception Commit- 
iee. Left to right:—E. S. George, W. 
S. Keenan, Frank C. Smith. 


can the manufacturers contribute to 
quality and to the service of the in- 
dustry. He contended that prior to 
the CP range, the gas industry was 
selling down in price while the elec- 
tric industry was selling up and mak- 


Advisers Inc., New York; E. Holley Poe, Secretary Natural Gas 
Section A.G.A.; A. B. Groesbeck, V.P. and G.M. United Gas 
Corporation, Houston: 
Gas Section A.G.A. and V. Pres. Lone Star Gas Corporation 


Elmer F. Schmidt, Chairman Natural 


ing progress. CP, he stated, should 
be a mark of quality and not merely 
a badge for certain mechanical re- 
quirements. 

H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta, Ga., talked 
on the subject “Facelifting by Adver- 
tising.”” Mr. Wolf told how this is 
possible by the use of dramatic ad 
vertising, home shows, fresh paint 
for trucks and structures. He said: 

“Women go to beauty shops so they 
can be attractive and sell themselves 
the better. Why not the gas indus- 
try ?” 

The session ended with the Home 
Service skit entitled, “Appliance Pro- 
motion by Home Service.” The set- 
ting was an up-to-date all-gas kitchen 
and the girls organized this into a 
company conference with the home 
service director and sales manager, on 
how to present the gas story on a 
thousand sales floors and in millions 
of homes. Albertine Berry, Lone 
Star Gas Company, was home service 
director; Jane Tiffany Wagner, 
Servel, Inc., the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, and home service repre- 
sentatives were: Alice Livermore, 
United Gas Corp., Mary Frances 





Another Convention Group. Left to Right:—C. C. Bahr, New York; E. P. 
Barclay, New York; J. R. Overs, Cleveland; Geo. W. Travis, New York and 


lohn A. Pennote, Dallas 
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Reece, Oklahoma Natural Gas Com 
pany and Miss Marable, Gertrude 
Payne, Lone Star Gas Company; H. 
Vinton Potter was the sales manager. 


The Domestic Gas Sales Confer 
ence meetings were presided over by 


Davis M. DeBard, Chairman, Com- 
mercial Section, A. G. A. 

There were 27 general sectional 
and luncheon meetings at which more 
than 100 papers were presented. The 
registration for the joint meetings ap- 
proximated 1400. 


Industrial Sales Conference 
At Houston 


The industrial gas delegation to the 
35th Annual Natural Gas Convention 
in Houston, Texas—125 strong 
wasted no time in getting down to 
cases on Monday, May 6. The pro- 
gram included consideration of gas 
engine power, industrial marketing, 
interruptible load applications, boiler 
codes, load-building in the commer 
cial cooking and baking field, servic 
ing, the utility’s part in industrial de 
velopment, publicity and advertising, 
and sales procedures. 

Program Committee Chairman, 
Frank S. Kelly, Jr., Arkansas-Louisi 
ana Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, wel 
comed the group; introduced Frank 
lin T. Rainey, Columbus, Ohio, 
Chairman of the A.G.A., Industrial 
Gas Section, and presiding chairman 
of the session. 


Age of Consumership Imminent 


Guest speaker of the day was W. 
L.. Childs, Vice-President and Gen 
eral Manager, Reed Roller Bit Com- 
pany, Houston, whose analysis of 
“Basic Trends in Industrial Market 
ing’ was inspired by long experience 
both with the subject and with indus- 
trial gas applications. 

Labeling one major technique of 
industrial gas selling as “application 
engineering,” Mr. Childs spoke of the 
importance of developing new uses 
for our product, and paraphrased for 
industrial gas men an old adage—‘‘we 
must make 2 flames of gas glow 
where one glowed before.”” Further, 
he urged, we must pay more atten- 
tion to the public understanding of 
gas-in-industry. “The truth of the 
matter is that we have been so busy 
attending to our knitting, doing and 
producing the things men live by, that 
we have not taken time to set our ac- 
tivities out in the proper light before 
the public.” 


Commercial Cooking Loads 


’ 


Following a “Report on the Pres 
ent Status of the Code for Installa- 
tion of Burners in Large Power Boil 
ers,” T. J]. Gallagher, The Peoples 





ment” was handled by Carl A. Renz, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, largest single distributor of 
natural gas for industrial uses in the 
world. 

Among many interesting thoughts 
concerning closer control and more 
logical conduct of company service 
was that “the frequency of routine 
service calls is based, not upon guess- 
work, but upon the following factors : 
(1) annual company revenue, (2) 
value of account to sales department, 
i.e., expansion of business or com- 
petitive conditions in certain quarters, 





At the Industrial Sales Conference. 


Left to right:—T. J. Gallagher, Peoples 


Gas Light G Coke Co., Chicago; F. T. Rainey, Chairman Industrial Section, Colum- 
bus, O.; W. L. Childs, Vice President and General Mgr. Reed Roller Bit Co., 
Houston; Frank S. Kelly, Jr., of Arkansas-Louisiana Pipe Line Co., chairman of 


the Program Committee 


Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago 
suggested a 4-point program to retain 
and develop commercial gas sales. 

(1) Know your appliances and 
stress their special benefits to each 
particular prospect, (2) Study your 
competition to know what he has to 
offer and how it sells, (3) Offer 
specialized service so that the user 
feels that he is buying more than just 
gas and gas equipment, and (4) Ad- 
vertise, even to extent of fraternizing 
with customer groups, so that as 
much of your saleswork as possible is 
done in advance. 


Servicing Industrial Customers 


The matter of “Servicing Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Equip- 


OTST 
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(3) extent to which customer is con- 
tacted by sales engineer, (4) condi- 
tion and load factor of plant, and (5) 
number and skill of customer’s oper- 
ators.” 


Ten Basic Points in 
Selling Industrial Gas 


The ten “Points in Selling Indus- 
trial Gas” proposed by L. S. Reagan, 
Webster Engineering Co., Tulsa, in- 
cluded: (1) management must be 
sold on the value of industrial load, 
(2) industrial department heads must 
be able to talk to the business execu- 
tive, (3) engineers must know other 
fuels than gas, (4) industrial sales- 
men must be paid a wage sufficient to 
get and hold the best, (5) your fuel 
must not be “oversold,” but sold only 
insofar as facts and future develop- 
ments can bear out your claims, (6) 
only the best equipment should be 
recommended, (7) proposals must be 
carefully checked so that they will 
not later embarrass you, (8) pro- 
posals should be neat, concise, well 
illustrated and bound, (9) do not 
neglect the intangibles of cleanliness, 
increased production, improvement 
of product, etc., and try to arrive at 
definite figures for them, and (10) be 
cautious in emphasizing labor-saving 
features—they may be a boomerang. 
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The Company Program For The Sale 
Of Summer Air Conditioning 


T MIGHT be well at this time 
1. ask ourselves why there is so 

much talk among gas men about 
summer air conditioning. Why are 
there so many questions on this sub- 
ject when the business to date has 
been so small? Is it because of the 
apparent slow progress or because of 
renewed interest in the subject? Un- 
doubtedly some of the questions are 
prompted by impatience with the re- 
sults so far obtained, but I believe 
that the real reason back of most of 
these discussions and questions is 
that today practically all gas men 
are not only interested in air condi- 
tioning but believe in it, whereas only 
a few years ago only a few pioneers 
gave it much thought. During the 
past year or two practically every 
section of the A.G.A. has become in- 
terested in air conditioning and has 
had at least one paper on this sub- 
ject presented at one of its annual 


meetings. Possibly the Accounting 
Section has had no such paper as 


yet, but before long it will probably 
fall in line. 


We all know that vision and 
knowledge are required to plan in- 
telligently for any business, and this 
is especially true of air conditioning 
which presents a most interesting but 
very complicated problem. En 
thusiasm is needed, but it should be 
enthusiasm based upon confidence in 
our own product, gas, and tempered 
with an understanding of the fun 
damentals of air conditioning. A 
superficial knowledge of this subject 
is apt to cause more harm than good, 
and we should be on our guard 
against its influence upon our actions. 


It takes both time and study to 
comprehend the present status and 
future possibilities of gas fired sum 
mer air conditioning equipment. 
Usually gas men who really dig into 
this subject pass through the same 
cycle of reactions. First, with a 
little knowledge, one is fascinated 
with the subject and is impatient with 
results because of his enthusiasm 
Then, as one becomes better ac- 
quainted with all the various rami- 
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fications of this mvolved subject, his 
enthusiasm wanes somewhat and he 
may even become pessimistic about 
the whole business. Finally, how- 
ever, if he continues his studies his 
vision broadens and his enthusiasm 
returns bringing with it this time not 
only an appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of summer air conditioning but 
also an understanding of some of the 
big and interesting problems that 
have to be solved before it can really 
“go to town.” The gas man who has 
gone through this cycle of reactions 
is more sympathetic with the manu- 
facturer of equipment and better able 
with his own part of the 
problem than one who has not. He 
knows now that the problem is one 
which calls for concerted action, or- 
ganized planning and execution by 
the most competent manpower with- 
in our industry. 


to ce ype 


May | briefly review some of the 
encouraging developments of the past 
few years’ It was not so very long 
ago that there was little or no agree- 
ment among air conditioning engi- 
neers within our industry as to what 
we needed or what we should do. 
Whenever two such men got together 
there were at least three opinions 
advanced on most every phase of the 
business. Now, when two engineers 
discuss this subject there are seldom 
more than two opinions; some times 

believe it or not This 


only one. 
is progress ! 


Another development of real im- 
portance which has already been 
mentioned is the increasing interest 
of all gas men in summer air condi- 
tioning. Up to the present time this 
interest has been of intangible value, 
but today it is beginning to stimulate 
action and cooperation. More and 
more men from the technical, sales, 
and executive departments of our in- 
dustry are becoming deeply interested 
in this subject, and this interest is 
gradually being built up into a crea- 
tive force. 


In addition, there have been two 
developments of really tangible 
value. During the past two years the 
builders of gas fired dehumidifying 
equipment have simplified the design 
of their apparatus while at the same 
time making substantial reductions in 
its sales price. As a result of these 
technical and commercial improve- 
ments the markets for such equip- 
ment have been broadened. Simul- 
taneously with these improvements 
has come development of several 
gas fired absorption refrigeration sys- 
tems for summer air conditioning. 
We now have three such refrigera- 
tion systems in a_ semi-commercial 
stage of development, and im addi- 
tion there are two or three patented 
processes which, although still in the 
undeveloped stage, appear to offer 
much promise. Certainly we can 
point with pride to the progress that 
has been made in the technical and 
manufacturing side of this business. 


Two Fundamental Systems 

Before leaving this phase of the 
problem I would like to review in 
non-technical language some of the 
fundamental principles of summer 
air conditioning. Practically speak- 
ing, there are two fundamental sys- 
tems: first dehumidification with 
supplementary water cooling ; second, 
refrigeration with or without sepa- 
rate dehumidification equipment. 
Practically speaking, there are two 
main methods of refrigeration: 1. 
Compression; 2. Absorption. For the 
purpose of this paper we may call 
the compression system the electrical 
method and the absorption system 
the gas method, although there are 
numerous exceptions to such a classi- 
fication. From the standpoint of 
actual air conditioning results it 
makes little difference which re- 
frigeration system is used, and the 
customer as a rule is not interested 
in the energy that motivates the 
system. 


Much of the complaint against 
commercial air conditioning is un- 
doubtedly due to the unsatisfactory 
experience that the public has had in 
railroad trains and theaters. Some 
of the railroad installations were 
really discomfort jobs. The theater 
installations, while not as bad as those 
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of our railroads, have seldom had 
the capacity and flexibility that are 
necessary to provide true air condi- 
tioning under all load conditions. 
Hence, many installations which were 
intended to provide comfort air con- 
ditioning could do this only under 
certain peak load conditions and at 
other times they became discomfort 
jobs. Naturally, it is these latter 
occasions that the theater patrons re- 
member. 


Humidity Control 


lor many years the manufacturers 
of gas equipment have emphasized 
the importance of humidity control, 
and | believe our entire industry 
should support them in this stand. 
This does not mean that we should 
be biased or fanatics on the subject 
but rather that we should stand 
united against the lowering of com- 
tort standards which, while they 
cheapen the installation cost of air 
conditioning, also cheapen the results 
attained. Our position, I think, 
should be that comfort air condition- 
ing stands for the maintenance of ef- 
fective temperatures as recommended 
by the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers not just 
part of the time but all of the time 
with flexibility to vary the actual 
temperature and humidity of the con- 
ditioned air over the full range per- 
mitted by the accepted effective tem- 
perature chart. While present day 
knowledge of the effects of entrance 
and exit shocks may not be very 
comprehensive, we do know that the 
American Medical Association Jour- 
nal has suggested that higher tem- 
peratures should be carried in sum- 
mer air conditioning to prevent 
shock in hot weather and that cer 
tain medical groups have recom- 
mended 10°F. as the maximum tem- 
perature differential. Personally, | 
believe that comfort air conditioning 
should be able to provide dry bulb 
temperatures of from 78° to 85°F. 
with relative humidities of from 55% 
to near 30%. 


Although the buying public may 
not express its desires in technical 
language, there is undoubtedly a 
growing demand for something bet- 
ter in commercial air conditioning. 
Typical of this trend is the air con- 
ditioning installation of the new 
Crosby restaurant in Cleveland, O. 
Having had about six years’ experi- 
ence with conventional air condition- 
ing, the Crosbys wanted something 
better for their new restaurant. Their 
specifications called for dry air, not 
too cold, also a system free of drafts, 
since most people object to them. 
They realized that such refinements 


cost money, but were willing to spend 
what was necessary to get the re- 
sults desired. After a careful inves- 
ligation, a combination system was 
installed in which the dehumidifica- 
tion is accomplished by a Kathabar 
unit under its own control and the 
cooling by means of refrigeration un- 
der entirely separate control. This 
system was designed for the follow- 
ing restaurant inside condition: 82° 
dry bulb, 66.8° wet bulb, 45% rela- 
tive humidity, 75° effective tempera- 
ture. This design condition was se- 
lected as a result of experience in 
other restaurants, which indicated 
that overcooling is distasteful to a 
majority of the people and _ that 
greater all-round satisfaction would 
be obtained by holding the tempera- 
ture of the conditioned air near the 
top of the comfort zone. Results to 
date have been extremely satisfactory 
and confirm the soundness of the de- 
sign condition. 


It is significant in this connection 
that industrial installations are on 
the whole better designed than com- 
mercial installations. If the same 
precautions were used to provide 
proper temperature and humidity 
conditions for human beings as is 
done for products of manufacture | 
feel sure that the general public by 
this time would be far more en- 
thusiastic about air conditioning. It 
is also significant from our stand- 
point that wherever uniform hu- 
midity conditions have to be main- 
tained with precision the air condi- 
tioning system generally includes 
separate dehumidification equipment. 

With these facts in mind let us 
examine the possibilities of present 
gas equipment without bias. 


| Dehumidifiers 


Application: (a) 
conditioning where cold water is 
available. Depending upon water 
temperature and cost, re-evaporation 
cooling may or may not be required. 
The field of application is widened 
by proper re-evaporation cooling. 


complete air 


(b) For humidity control in split 
systems. Where great precision is 
required in the control of air mois- 
ture such as in many industrial in- 
stallations separate dehumidifying 
equipment is often essential. In com- 
fort jobs where the results of air 
conditioning are more intangible than 
is the case with industrial jobs the 
extra cost of a split system is more 
difficult to justify. This type of in- 
stallation, however, has many ad- 
vantages and undoubtedly should be 
considered the standard of perform- 
ance. It is gaining in favor and 
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should continue to do so as perform- 
ance standards become more exact- 
ing. 

Thus we find that the gas fired de- 
humidification system can provide 
complete air conditioning under cer- 
tain conditions and has definite pos- 
sibilities of application under all 
conditions. We think of dehumidi- 
fiers as gas equipment, and gas is 
certainly ideal for this purpose, but 
Wwe must remember that other fuels 
can be used, and there is bound to 
be the same competition here as in 
heating. 


ll. Absorption 
refrigeration systems 


These systems have been designed 
to compete with the conventional mo- 
tor-driven unit. Properly designed, 
with ample capacity, and provided 
with re-heating facilities, they can 
furnish complete air conditioning, or, 
like the electric unit, they can be 
combined with a dehumidifier to form 
a split system of highest merit. 

lt is apparent, | think, that de- 
humidifiers and absorption refrigera- 
tion systems are more supplemental 
than competitive. It follows, there- 
tore, that the dehumidifier has a place 
in air conditioning regardless of how 
the air is cooled, whereas the value 
of the absorption refrigeration sys- 
tem depends largely upon how it 
compares in first cost, general operat- 
ing cost, dependability and perform- 
ance results with the conventional 
electric system. To succeed, the ab- 
sorption refrigeration system must 
either equal or better the compres- 
sion system of refrigeration in all- 
round performance results. The big 
problem here appears to be which 
system of refrigeration, absorption or 
compression, is fundamentally the 
sounder, that is, which lends itself 
to the most efficient and economical 
development and which has _ the 
greater flexibility. It is impossible at 
this time to say which type of  re- 
frigeration will become most popular. 
In fact, the manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment appear to be con- 
cerned about this very point. I un- 
derstand that one of the largest 
manufacturers of such equipment has 
assigned an engineer to study the 
possibilities of absorption refrigera- 
tion systems and if the report of this 
engineer is favorable the company 
proposes to develop, perfect and mar- 
ket an absorption unit. Another large 
manufacturer of electrical equip- 


ment has a similar study under con- 
sideration. 

The possibilities of developing and 
improving these two types of re- 
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frigeration systems for air condi 
tioning work appear to be approxi 
mately as follows: 


With the compression system the 
theoretical efficiency may be repre 
sented by a coefficient of performance 
of 7.7, while for the absorption sys 
tem the corresponding coefficient is 
1.2. Now, in summer air condition 
ing work actual performance co 
efficients are on the order of 3.4 for 
the compression system and .5 for 
the absorption. Hence, the true et 
ficiency of the compression system is 
3.4/7.7, or 44%, while for the ab 
sorption systems it is .5/1.2, or 42%. 
Theoretically at least, the two sys 
tems appear to offer about the same 
opportunities for further improve 
ment. Likewise, insofar as the pos 
sibilities of reducing manufacturing 
costs are concerned neither system 
by itself appears to have any decided 
advantage. It should be possible, 
however, to combine the absorption 
cooling unit very intimately with the 
heating system to provide a_ year 
around air conditioning, and_ this 
combination may give the absorption 
unit a big advantage over the com- 
pression system. 


It is also interesting to compare 
the present operating characteristics 
of these two refrigeration systems. 
From actual coefficient of perform- 
ance ratios, 3.4/.5, it is apparent that 
the absorption unit requires about 
seven times as much energy as the 
compression unit. In other words, 
to be competitive the energy for the 
absorption unit should cost not more 
than one-seventh that for the com- 
pression unit, assuming all other 
conditions are equal, which may or 
may not be the case. On this basis 
the break-even value of gas for vari 
ous prices of electricity is shown in 
the following table: 


Average price Equivalent value 


of electricity OF gas 

per KIVH. per therm 
Se 6.3c 
45 7.35 
2.00) &.4 
VMAS 9.45 
2.50 10.5 


In natural gas territory it is apparent 
that the absorption system may have 
a decided advantage over the com- 
pression system from the standpoint 
of operating economy. Even if elec 
tricity should be 10 times as effective 
as gas per heat unit, natural gas 
would still be competitive under usual 
conditions. 

In the manufactured gas area the 
present competitive position of the 
absorption system is of course de 


pendent upon local rates for gas and 
electricity. Where electric rates are 
relatively high and gas rates rela- 
tively low the absorption system 
should be received with favor, but 
in most manufactured gas territories 
this new refrigeration system will 
probably have to offer some incen- 
tive in the way of first cost or ex- 
ceptionally high performance stand- 
ard if it is to make headway. 


Gas vs. Electricity 


In the struggle that now looms up 
between compression and_ absorp- 
tion refrigeration systems there are 
many factors involved, some of which 
are difficult to evaluate, others diffi- 
cult to anticipate. One of the really 
important factors is that of gas and 
electric rates. The advantage one 
way or the other as between these 
systems is now very slight and de- 
pends very largely upon the rates in 
force for gas and electricity. <A 
change in these rates would have a 
decided effect upon the competitive 
positions of the two systems. 


The fact that the refrigerating load 
of summer air conditioning presents 

more or less serious problem to 
the electric industry while it repre- 
sents the ideal load to the gas indus- 
try is something to ponder over. A 
great deal has been said about the 
undesirability of the air condition- 
ing load to the electric utilitv, and 
while there is much truth in all this, 
| think it will be some time before 
the electric industry enthusiastically 
promotes gas air conditioning. There 
is, however, reason to believe that 
the electric utilities will not object as 
strenuously to the development of 
the absorption refrigeration system, 
which is really a chemical system, as 
they would to the promotion of a 
competitive prime mover. The com- 
bination companies, as well as certain 


Equivalent value of Equivalent value of 
manufactured gas natural gas per 


her MCF (550 Btu.) WCF (1100 Btu.) 


34.6¢ $0.69 
10.4 0.80 
46.2 (0.92 
52.0 1.04 
57.8 me 


progressive independent electric com- 
panies, may soon be glad to have this 
new equipment grow in favor. To 
the electric industry the growth of 
air conditioning is bound to bring 
new business regardless of whether 


basic units are electric or gas, 


the 
since the power of fans, pumps and 
other auxiliaries will be electric, and 
this is the steady, desirable load. To 
the gas industry, on the other hand, 
the growth of air conditioning is of 
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interest only as gas is employed tor 
the dehumidification and refrigera- 
tion effects. Hence, if the so-called 
electric units should prevail, only one 
of our utilities would benefit, and 
that to a questionable degree, where- 
as if the gas fired systems come out 
on top both the gas and electric utili- 
ties will benefit almost equally. The 
determining factor, of course, will 
not be how these systems affect the 
utility business but rather how they 
benefit the public. 


No Universal Program 


| don’t believe that there is any 
person or group of persons who can 
at the present time draw up a com- 
plete or even comprehensive  pro- 
gram on summer air conditioning 
that will be suitable for all gas com- 
panies. Certainly I can’t do so. There 
are so many all-important factors in- 
volved, such as gas rates, water rates, 
electric rates, climate, size of gas 
company, ete., that undoubtedly 
several different programs will have 
to be developed to meet the different 
conditions under which companies 
operate. This much, however, I think 
we can all agree upon, namely, that 
during this pioneering period the 
leadership in air conditioning work 
should be taken by the larger natural 
gas companies, whether combination 
companies or not, which operate in 
sections of our country where the 
actual need for relief from summer 
heat and humidity is greatest. 


An Engineering Job 


It is well for us to recognize that 
air conditioning in itself is not really 
new but is as old as, or older than, 
the automobile or radio. The ques- 
tion of whether or not it is as impor- 
tant a development as the radio or 
the automobile is one to conjure with, 
but we do know that its progress has 
not been as sensational, and the rea- 
son for this is not hard to find. Sum- 
mer air conditioning is not a product 
like the automobile or radio or re- 
trigerator, which can be completely 
assembled at a factory and sold over 
the counter directly to the customer 
as a finished article with guaranteed 
performance. Instead, it is a cooling 
and ventilating system that has to be 
designed, engineered and fitted to 
the building or space which it is to 
serve. The cooling or refrigerating 
unit, likewise the dehumidifying unit, 
may be standardized products, but as 
such they represent only from 30 to 
40% of the total cost of the com- 
plete installation and the success and 
economy of air conditioning are de- 
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pendent upon the correlation of nu 
merous factors as well as upon the 
individual efficiency of important 
units in the system. Because of this 
very fact air conditioning systems 
are not sold directly by the manu- 
facturers or the utilities but by in- 
dependent local engineering contract- 
ing organizations. It is estimated 
that there are now over 1,500 such 
concerns scattered throughout our 
country and that these are the or- 
ganizations which not only aggres- 
sively sell air conditioning but which 
install and service the installations. 
Today this large dealer organization 
is devoting its energies almost ex- 
clusively to the promotion of elec- 
trical equipment. If gas fired equip- 
ment is to succeed commercially it is 
obvious that the manufacturers of 
such equipment and the gas utilities 
must cooperate with the dealer or- 
ganizations that have been built up 
in our country to sell and install air 
conditioning and to which the public 
now looks for advice on this subject. 


Although summer air conditioning 
is not new, gas fired equipment is 
even now in the infant stage. Present 
indications are that in 1941 there will 
be one or more absorption refrigera- 
tion units in commercial production 
and for the first time complete gas 
equipment will be available for air 
conditioning. From a commercial and 
marketing standpoint we have had up 
to this date only gas fired dehumidi- 
fying equipment to offer. Regard- 
less of whether or not dehumidifier 
equipment should be included in prac 
tically all air conditioning installa- 
tions, we know that it does not it- 
self constitute complete air condi- 
tioning. Prior to this time, therefore, 
there was no urgent need for an ag- 
gressive policy by the gas utility. 
Now, however, with complete air con- 
ditioning to offer, there should be no 
delay in adopting a policy that would 
call for aggressive and concerted ac- 
tion by our industry. 


Plan of Action 


In March of this year the Air Con- 
ditioning Committee presented a plan 
of action to the American Gas As- 
sociation Committee on Association 
Activities which proposed that from 
fifteen to twenty of the larger gas 
companies employ capable air con- 
ditioning engineers to study this 
problem from both the marketing and 
the engineering standpoints. Under 
this plan these air conditioning engi- 
neers are to report directly to the top 
operating executives rather than to 
any department head. It would be 
the duty of these men to spend suf- 
ficient time at each of the factories 


where gas equipment is manufac- 
tured to thoroughly understand the 
construction and operation of each 
piece of equipment. Upon comple- 
tion of this preliminary step they 
would be called upon to start a sur- 
vey of the possibilities of gas air 
conditioning in their particular ter- 
ritories. This survey would include 
not only a search for prospects but 
also a careful study of ways and 
means for securing close coopera- 
tion on the part of manufacturers and 
gas companies with the stronger of 
the local engineering contracting com- 
panies. It would be the duty of these 
gas company engineers to see that 
gas equipment was considered in all 
those installations where it merited 
consideration and in only such places. 
This is a very important point, for 
as we start our campaign for gas 
equipment we want to make certain 
that our first jobs are installed where 
conditions are most favorable. The 
best booster in the world is the satis- 
fied customer, and to obtain such a 
customer in summer air conditioning 
it is essential that the installation be 
soundly engineered. 


A natural question to ask at this 
time is: Where are we to get the ex- 
perienced and competent sales engi- 
neers for air conditioning? The 
answer, I believe, is: From the elec- 
tric utilities and the manufacturers 
of equipment. Frankly, there is no 
better training for the work we have 
in mind than that which many engi- 
neers have received in the established 
air conditioning industry during the 
past five or ten years. The engineer 
who thoroughly understands the con- 
ventional type of air conditioning 
knows both its strength and its weak- 
nesses and he should be capable, 
therefore, of making an unbiased and 
sound comparison of the merits of 
gas fired equipment with those of the 
competing system. Some of our com- 
bination companies have such air 
conditioning experts in their electric 
organizations, and in these cases it 
will only be necessary to transfer 
such an engineer from the electric to 
the gas department. 


The plan as proposed is not elabo- 
rate. It is not complete, for it is 
intended merely as the starting point 
upon which to build. It recognizes 
the fact that one or two companies 
may already be a step or two ahead, 
but it seeks to emphasize the impor- 
tance of having from fifteen to 
twenty st¥6ng companies participat- 
ing in this campaign for the air con- 
ditioning business. It calls for a 
united front by the bigger companies 
and has for its objective the drive 
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and power of team play. While the 
proposed plan itself is quite ele- 
mentary, it should be backed up by 
a broad-gauge policy on the part of 
cach participating company, and there 
should be no thought of immediate 
profit, 


Today our industry is being chal- 
lenged to action by the developments 
that are taking place in the summer 
air conditioning business. We are 
being challenged to undertake three 
big, new jobs, jobs that are altogether 
too big for one or two companies to 
cope with effectively and which call 
for the strength of a united, deter- 
mined industry. These three jobs 
are the main objectives of the plans 
which have been proposed by the 
Joint Air Conditioning Committee. 
They are: 


1. To gather information and ob- 
tain experience along a broad 
front so that our starting plan 
will evolve under an intelligent 
guidance into the comprehen- 
sive and aggressive course of 
action that sooner or later will 
be required. 


2. To encourage and support the 
manufacturers of gas fired 
summer air conditioning equip- 
ment. We say we believe in 
research; do we? If we do, we 
will give some evidence of that 
faith. 


Ww 


To initiate a movement that will 
arouse the interest, command 
the respect and secure the 
wholehearted cooperation of the 
engineering dealer organiza- 
tions that constitute an essen- 
tial link in the summer air con- 
ditioning business. 


When we have done these three 
jobs well we will really be in the 
air conditioning business. 








Air Conditioning Mfrs. Assn. 


Stewart E. Lauer, president of the York 
Ice Machinery Corporation, was elected 
president of the Air Conditioning Manu- 
facturers’ Association May 11 duriug the 
annual meeting at Hot Springs, Virginia. 
The Association lists as members the 
seven leading concerns in the air condi- 
tioning industry 


Other officers elected were: Vice presi- 
dent, Stuart M. Crocker, manager of the 
air conditioning department, General Elec- 
tric Company; and treasurer, P. A. Mc- 
Kittrick, general manager of the Parks- 
Cramer Company 
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Gas at New York 
World's Fair 1940 


HIS YEAR at the New 
} York World’s Fair again 
sees gas appliances in the 
forefront. Much of it is a 
continuation of installa- 
tions as described in this publica 
tion—April, June, July and October, 
1939—though additional features are 
to be seen, among them a more im 
pressive use of great gas flames in 
the nightly spectacular display at the 
Lagoon of Nations. 

There are thirty gas burners used 
in this fountain display. Twenty 
seven of them, distributed through- 
out the central platform are 53 in 
in diameter, having 21 ports each 
Three giant burners operate in the 
center of each of the three central 
fountains, throwing a 20-foot flame 
through the ascending water, which 
attains a height of 190 feet. 





Right:—The spectacular 


per minute. 


fountains 
Lagoon of Nations where thirty gas burners shoot 
their flames through the columns of water in the 
nightly display, accompanied by fireworks, search- 
lights and music, with ever-changing colors 

Below:—Pumping Station at Astoria plant of 
Consolidated Edison Co., shows extension of equip- 
ment to supply gas to Flushing and World’s Fair 
These are Worthington Uniblock Engine Compres- 
sors, 6 cylinders 15” x 1712” Verticals 

Right, below:—In a glass enclosed rotunda near 
the lagoon, in full view of the visitor, are eleven 
direct connected Worthington centrifugal pumps, 
supplying pressure for the spectacular 
in the Lagoon of Nations. There are nine 16”, one 
8” and one 6” arranged radially around a circular 
panel board. Wher operating at maximum capac- 
ity, they have a total output of 280 tons of water 


Phis is a modification of the 1939 
display, with an increased use of gas 
to strengthen the nightly spectacle 
which is one of the outstanding sights 
of the Fair. 

Constantly changing colors sweep 
across the vast undulating curtains 
of water while fireworks and _ syn- 
chronized music blend in’ orderly 
chaos as searchlights sweep the sky 
above 

More than 2500 gas appliances are 
installed at the Fair. 


Gas Industries’ Exhibit 


The exhibit group of the gas in- 
dustries dramatizes in a highly pic- 
turesque manner the role that the 
gas industry is playing in American 
life. It is staged on a more spec- 


in the 


fountains 
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tacular scale than that of a year ago, 
is called “Gas Wonderland.” 

The entire group of exhibits and 
displays represents the collaborative 
efforts of all departments of the in- 
dustry, both the utilities and_ the 
manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment, to impress upon visitors 
the importance of gas as a modern 
fuel. 

It consists of seven main sections, 
namely the “Magic Caves of Ice,” 
the “Mini” rooms, the “Mystery 
Gardens,” “Tiny Town,” the “Flame 
Restaurant,’ the “Court of Flame,” 
and the Court of Flame Club. The 
entire exhibit occupies nearly two 
acres of land. There are two build- 
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ings or pavilions this year instead of 
the one long circuitous building 
which housed last year’s displays, 
and the landscaping area is greater 
than a year ago. 


The “Disappearing Dwarf’ 

The visitor begins acquaintance 
with the first instance of the show- 
man’s magic which characterizes the 
whole exhibit, as he is greeted by 
the “Disappearing Dwarf,” who does 
a few tricks and then disappears. 
In a moment, there he is again, 
standing in front of a fountain doing 
another trick, namely, lighting a gas 
flame through a column of water. 
Then the smiling elf disappears long 
enough to greet new visitors enter- 
ing the pavilion. 


“Magic Caves of Ice” 

The “Magic Caves of Ice,” an ex- 
hibit sponsored by Servel, Inc., em- 
ploys dim lights, cool _ breezes, 
shadows on rocks, and_ icicle-like 
formations to simulate the conditions 
that prevailed in the caves of the 
“Ice Age” millions of years ago. 
Openings in the-sides of the cave re- 
veal frozen lakes, frozen waterfalls, 
the cold starry sky of the Polar re- 
gions and the Aurora Borealis. 

A series of ten dioramas set in the 
cavern walls tell the story of man- 


kind’s efforts to preserve his food 
or make it more acceptable to the 
taste through refrigeration. These 
dioramas show how methods of re- 
frigeration have improved from age 
to age, 

Visitors will also see the actual re- 
frigerator which was rushed to the 
home of the Dionne quintuplets at 
the time of their birth and which 
since has been replaced with a later 
model. 


“Mini” Kitchen and Basement 

Through a row of thirty peep- 
holes the visitor looks into a model 
full-sized kitchen equipped with all 
the latest gas appliances as well as 
other furnishings that do away with 
household drudgery. As the kitchen 
is seen through diminishing glasses 
recessed within the peep-holes, every- 
thing looks tiny. It looks like the 
kitchen in a doll’s house, or one in 
the land of the Lilliputians. Visitors 
are invited to go into the actual 
kitchen after seeing it in miniature. 

Adjoining the ‘‘mini” kitchen is the 
“mini” basement which also is to be 
seen through peep-holes. This is a 
counterpart of the all-utility and 
play-room which is a feature of the 
modern home. In this room is the 
house-heating and _ air-conditioning 
apparatus as well as the equipment 
for leisure time activities. 
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1.—At the New York World’s Fair on 
the opening day, May 11th, a crowd is 
seen at the Court of Flame waiting for a 
parade to pass. The poster signs refer to 
the wonders to be seen in the exhibit. 


2.—The ‘‘Mystery Garden’’ of the gas 
industries’ exhibit group as it appeared on 
the opening day. Some of the people are 
being entertained by the dwarf ‘‘Gaso,”’ 
(in the upper left corner). In the back- 
ground, people are passing into ‘‘Tiny 
Town.” 


3.—Peering over the background is a 
section of the crowd that visited ‘‘Tiny 
Town,” a realistic representation of a 
typical American suburb. Twenty-one of 
the buildings ‘‘talk’’ as they pop open, 
dramatizing through amusing and effec- 
tive skits, the various uses of gas appli- 
ances in industry, in commerce and in the 
modern home. 


4.—]. ]. Quinn, general manager of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, (left) 
and William Reynolds, advertising man- 
ager of Servel, Inc., were guests at a re- 
ception given on the opening day in the 
“Court of Flame’’ Club of ‘‘Gas Wonder- 
land.” 


Mystery Garden 


Adjacent to the entrance pavilion 
is a large landscaped area called the 
‘Mystery Garden,” which may be 
viewed from a spacious terrace. In 
addition to the usual landscaped 
features such as lawns, shade trees, 
shrubs and flower-beds, visitors are 
treated to a number of surprises and 
oddities for their amusement while 
passing through or resting in the gar- 
dens. Among these novelties are 
such things as a “talking flagstone” 
which says “Don’t step on me” when 
the visitor steps on it. Trees “‘sing.” 
A bench under an umbrella tree also 
begins to sing when sat upon. A 
cactus plant has flowers of flame, 
and statues suddenly vanish. Talking 
gnomes peep out of the hedges to 
the delight and bewilderment of the 
visitor. 


Natural Gas Map 


A map of the United States of 
terrazzo marble and laid horizontally 
in the “Mystery Garden” shows the 
distribution of natural gas in the 
United States. The various states 
are indicated by the different colors 
of the marble. Also shown here is 
a model of a gas well in Texas. 
Nearby is an operating model of a 
gas well derrick. 


Fountains of Fire and Water 


Also located in the ‘Mystery 
Garden” is a striking fountain com- 
bining gas flames of ever-changing 
color with tumbling water. 

In addition, there are six “aqua- 
lon” fountains gracing the Avenue 
of Patriots entranceway. Sheets of 
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multi-colored flames, constantly 


changing in shape, pour from the 


surface of these  “aqualons” 
(modernistic, all-glass tanks com- 
prising the fountain unit). Colored 
lights play on the fountains and 
bubbles shoot upward continually 
through the water. 


“Tiny Town” 

Facing the “Mystery Garden” 1s 
“Tiny Town,” a complete suburb in 
miniature, with streets, trees, a 
church, motion-picture theatre, 
school, swimming pool, newspaper 
plant, hospital, candy factory, gas 
company office, shops, stores, and 
houses of various types and styles 
including the mansions of the well- 
to-do and the cottages of the wage 
earners and salaried people. A small 
farm is seen on the outskirts of the 
village. 

There are twenty-one buildings in 
“Tiny Town” which “talk” to 
visitors as their sides come down or 
roofs pop open to reveal interiors 
that disclose all the various utiliza 
tions of gas in the home, in com 
merce and industry. The buildings 
tell the visitors of the advantages of 
gas as a modern fuel. 


“Court of Flame” 


The “Court of Flame” which 
gave the entire exhibit its name last 
year is still a striking feature of this 
year’s exhibit group. The four con 
spicuous 90-foot red colored shafts 
or pylons appear as beacons at night 


Miss Mary Dillon, President of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company is 
being entertained by Hugh H. Cuth- 
rell, V. P. of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company and President of Gas Ex- 
hibits, Inc., at the reception given at 
the Court of Flame Club 








as they are swathed in flame from 
gas jets ingeniously arranged to give 
an upward spiral effect to the flame. 
The gas tlame torch blazing from the 
top of the giant mirrored cube con- 
tinues to be a feature of the exhibit. 


Auditorium 


\n auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity of several hundred situated in 
the building directly adjacent to the 
“Court of Flame” has been made 
available as a public service through- 
out the duration of the Fair to civic, 
welfare and other organizations who 
may desire its use for meetings. This 
auditorium will also be used by the 
exhibitors for meetings devoted to 
discussions pertaining to the gas in- 
dustry 


“Court of Flame’’ Club 


The beautifully-appointed ‘Court 
of Flame” Club that was so popular 
last year with the visiting members 
of the gas industry from all parts 
of the country will be maintained 
again this vear for the purpose of 
entertaining its members 


Executive Conference A.G.A. 
Endorses Gas Air Conditioning 
Promotional Activity 


Kealizing the possibilities of the gas in- 
dustry in the air conditioning field, -the 
Executive Conference of the American 
Gas Association meeting in Chicago, May 
24, passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the Executive Confer- 
ence goes on record,to urgently bring to 
the attention of- the executives of the in- 
lustry the importance of the potential gas 
air conditioning load, in the belief that the 
major problems of invention and produc- 
tion have been solved, and that a wide 
field is open for ‘close and ‘progressive co- 
yperation between gas utilftres and equip- 


t 


nen manufacturers - througlr conférence, 
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Colorful Poster on 
“Gas Wonderland” 


\ vivid poster that dramatically spot 
lights “Gas Wonderland,” the gas indus 
tries’ exhibit group at the 1940 New York 
World’s Fair, has been prepared by Gas 
Exhibits, Inc., for distribution to all util 
ties throughout the country, and to all 
manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment who have contributed to the 
Fair exhibit. 

Silhouetted against the Fair searchlights, 
the poster shows the entrance pavilion to 
“Gas Wonderland.” 

The posters are 16 x 20 inches, on 
heavy, durable stock. They are being pro 
duced in four process colors. Particular 
care has been taken to choose a size suit 
able for display use in show rooms, sales 





rooms, offices and show windows, and 
also on delivery trucks 

Three copies of the poster are sent out 
to the utilities, gas appliance and equip 
ment manufacturers. Additional copies in 
moderate quantities may be had free of 
cost by writing to Gas Exhibits, Inc., 4 
Irving Place, New York City 


education and promotional efforts, to at 
tain highly desirable and profitable addi 
tional business. 


Derwent Elected Director A.G.A. 


Watson E. Derwent of Rockford hi 
nois, vice-president of the George D 
Roper Corporation, manufacturers of gas 
ranges, has been elected a director of the 
American Gas Association to fill the va 
cancy created by the death of E. R, Guyer 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Derwent is also director of the As 
sociation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, New York, and chairman 
of that organization’s domestic gas range 
division. 
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“He say—'Nordstrom Valve no stickee, no leakee.’”’ 





































































































EMCO-NORDSTROM TYPE 


DON’T WAIT FOR LEAKS TO WARN YOU 


In handling gas, chemicals, slurries, oil or other fluids, the ordi- The patented “Sealdport” system of Nordstrom Valve lubrica- 
nary valve is subject to leakage caused by packing failure, im- tion comprises an arrangement of lubricant grooves whereby, 
proper seating, channeling and corrosion. In the Nordstrom Lu- when the plug is in closed position, the seat between body 
bricated Valve the plug is never separated from its seat. None and plug is provided with a complete framework of lubricant 
of the line contents can enter between the seat and plug; none grooves, all interconnected and surrounding the port in the body. 
can clog the valve to prevent a tight closure. Hydraulic pressure is applied by the lubricant screw. 
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LUBRICATED VALVES 
Scaldport Lubricalion 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY —a Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES; GASOLINE, OIL & GREASE METERS 


Main Offices: 400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Columbia, Memphis, CANADIAN Licensees: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal. «© EUROPEAN 
Chicago, Kansas City, Des Moines, Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles, Oakland. Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, England 





PRODUCTS: Nordstrom Lubricated Valves; Air, Curb and Meter Cocks * Nordstrom Valve Lubricants * EMCO Gas Meters « EMCO-McGaughy Integrators 
EMCO Regulators « Pittsburgh Meters for Gasoline, Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids * Raybould Couplings * Stupakoff Bottom Hole Gauges 


: 
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Complications Of Gas Rate Proceedings 


T IS well known that in many 
Te aiteences gas rate legal proceed 

ings require many years to finally 
settle. However, it is believed that 
with definite information, as to court 
rulings in especially selected compli- 
cated gas rate suits, readers may in 
their own minds simplify the law to 
a great degree. 

Of course, in the past many defini 
tions of the word “rate,” have been 
applied in gas rate proceedings. How 
ever, modern courts will not permit 
extended litigations on such slight 
and unimportant technicalities, al- 
though older courts did so. Modern 
courts consistently hold that the term 
“rate” denotes “the price stated or 
fixed for gas or service supplied to 
the public, as measured by a speci- 
fed unit or standard.” Moreover, 
“fixed” gas rates are classified as 
contract rates which are voluntarily 
fixed or agreed upon between the con- 
tracting parties. “Administration” 
rates are rates fixed by the State 
Legislature or its authorized agents 
aS a paramount governmental func- 
tion, without consent or agreement of 
the parties. 

Modern courts hold that the only 
power to fix rates, aside from con- 
tract, is by the State Legislature and 
by the Public Utilities Commission. 
For illustration, in a late case, the 
court said: 

“We all acknowledge that the 
courts have no jurisdiction to make 
rates.” 

With respect to a Public Utilities 
Commission, or Public Service Com 
mission, it is a creature of state 
statutes. It has no inherent or com- 
mon-law power, and its jurisdiction 
always must affirmatively appear in 
the state laws before it can be legally 
exercised. 


State Law Implied 


On the other hand, if state laws 
empower a Public Service Commis- 
sion, various higher courts have held 
that if such state law fails to clearly 
state that gas rates may be fixed by 
the Commission, it will be implied 
that the commission has this power 
and authority. 

For example, in McCollum vy. So. 
Company, 163 Tenn. 277, the court 


held: 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“While the law does not expressly 
state that the fixing of rates by the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission is exclusive, 
such, in our opinion, was the legislative 
intent, and by the great weight of au- 
thority the courts do not have jurisdic- 
tion over such matters until they have 
been submitted to and passed upon by 
the commission.” 

Also, see St. Clair Borough v. Ta- 
maqua & Pottsville, 259 Pa. 462; 
West v. United Ry’s & Electric Com- 
pany, 155 Md. 572; Shreveport v. 
Southern Cities Distributing Com 
pany, 176 La. 994; Purcell v. New 
York Company, 242 App. Div. 292. 

On the other hand, it must not be 
overlooked that in states where rates 
for public utilities are fixed and 
regulated by the Legislature, or by 
special statutory agencies created by 
the Legislature, the courts have no 
jurisdiction over rates. Therefore, 
unless some constitutional right or 
legal infirmity in proceedings, by 
which a rate is fixed, is involved, the 
courts have no jurisdiction or power 
to interfere with a rate which is, in 
fact, sanctioned by the Legislature, 
or by a body created by the Legisla- 
ture. 


Municipal Authority 


It is interesting to consider the 
power of a municipality to enter into 
a contract, fix or regulate gas rates, 
«and the necessary requisites to the 
exercise of such a power. 

First, it is important to know that 
a municipal corporation possesses 
only powers: (1) expressly granted ; 
(2) those necessarily or fairly im- 
plied in or incidental to the powers 
expressly granted; (3) and_ those 
essential to the declared objects and 
purposes of the corporation. How- 
ever, the latter powers are not those 
simply convenient to the exercise of 
the declared objects, but those in- 
dispensable. 

Therefore, municipal corporations 
may legally establish rates by con- 
tract and franchise, but they have no 
right to supersede the legislative 
power and fix charges to be made by 
gas companies. In other words, the 
higher courts consistently hold that 
the primary authority to fix gas rates 
is in the Legislature. See City of 
Viles v. Gas Company, 273 Mich. 
255. 


On the other hand, the State Legis- 
lature may delegate such power to 
municipalities, but only in express 
terms or by necessary implication. 
Many municipal officials have en- 
deavored to exercise this govern- 
mental legislative function, or at- 
tribute of sovereignty, as a natural 
right. However, it must be delegated 
il express terms or by necessary im- 
plication, otherwise the established 
rates are illegal. Broadly speaking, 
in the absence of charter authority, 
statutory or constitutional provisions 
which delegate to municipalities the 
power in express terms or by neces- 
sary implication to establish gas 
rates a municipality has no power to 
fix by ordinance, or otherwise, the 
price at which a gas company shall 
upply gas and service to its con- 
sumers. 


Validity of Contracts 


An important point of law is that 
the power of a municipality to regu- 
late gas rates through governmental 
functions, and the power to contract 
with gas companies to supply gas are 
quite different things. The determi- 
nation of whether a rate is reason- 
able is a judicial question, but the 
power of fixing and regulating rates, 
although it may be delegated to a 
city to contract with reference to gas 
rates, is a legislative function and not 
a judicial one. 

Therefore, contrary to the opinion 

f a majority of readers, the fac 
that a court may have jurisdiction of 
the suit to determine the reasonable- 
ness Of gas rates does not empower it 
to retain jurisdiction to determine 
whether rates to be promulgated in 
the future by the gas company are 
unreasonable. 

On the other hand, various higher 
courts have held that if a munici- 
pality makes a valid agreement or 
grants a franchise fixing gas rates 
or charges, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission has no power to change or 
alter such rates. 

The distinction between fixing 
rates by contract and under govern- 
mental power was clearly recognized 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of City, 184 U. S. 
368. This court said: 
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“It is plain that the Legislature re- 
garded the fixing of the rate as a sub- 
ject for agreement between the parties 
and not as an exercise of a govern- 
mental function of a legislative char- 
acter by the city authorities under a del- 
egated power from the Legislature.” 

And, in Boerth v. Detroit City Gas 
Company, 152 Mich. 654, it was con- 
tended that the city had no power to 
regulate gas rates either by contract 
or legislation. It was held, how- 
ever, that while the city had no legis 
lative power to contract or establish 
rates, it had the implied power to 
prescribe rates by agreement, as a 
condition to the use of its streets by 
the gas company, because the State 
Constitution contained clauses which 
implied this authority. 

Therefore, in view of this decision 
other higher courts have held that 
the right of a city to contract with 
reference to gas rates depends upon 
its right to control use of its streets. 
Moreover, some courts have held that 
any contract made and establishing 
gas rates is part of a franchise which 
grants to a utility the right to use 
the streets. 

For instance, in Walker Brothers 
Company v. City Gas Company, 203 
N. W. 492, it was contended that a 
contract between a municipality and 
a gas company, after the expiration 
of a franchise providing for certain 
rates, was merely a contract and not 
a franchise. However, the court 
said: 

“Then viewed from this standpoint, it 
seems to me that the fixing of rates for 
a period of three years does amount to 
a franchise, and as such should have 
been first approved by the electors be- 
fore it could be valid.” 

Obviously, in any and all proceed 
ings to establish gas rates, the pro- 
visions of state laws must be taken 
into consideration. Ordinarily, state 
laws provide that citizens may peti 
tion the Public Utilities Commission 
to fix reasonable rates on expiration 
of a franchise, or other valid con- 
tract between the city and gas com- 
pany, and such laws are valid. How 
ever, many years may be required to 
finally settle disputes of this charac- 
ter. 

For illustration, in City of Detroit 
v. Public Utilities Commission, 286 
S. W. (2nd) 368, the litigation in 
volving gas rates was from time to 
time before the courts for 16 years 
and finally settled in 1939. 

The facts of this case are a gas 
company during the past thirty years 
has manufactured, sold and dis 
tributed gas in a city. When its char 
ter expired in 1923, the city entered 
into an agreement with the company 
end granted a franchise for an addi- 
tional period of time. However, the 
franchise had not been ratified by 


three-fifths majority of the electorate 
of the municipality, as was legally 
required and the franchise was de- 
clared invalid by the court. 

The controversy was continued 
when disagreement arose between the 
city and the gas company as to the 
rates to be charged. The gas com- 
pany published a schedule of rates, 
whereupon the city passed an ordi- 
nance which in effect accepted these 
rates, but at the same time imposed a 
rental charge of $125,000 per month 
upon the gas company for the use of 
the city streets. The company then 
filed suit in the United States Court 
to enjoin the enforcement of this 
rental charge. Before the determina- 
tion of such case the gas company 
promulgated an increased schedule of 
rates The city then filed a_ suit 
setting forth that such rates were un- 
reasonable and arbitrary, and asked 
the court to enjoin the company from 
putting the rates into effect. 

The entire controversy up to this 
time had involved manutactured gas. 
However, both the municipality and 
the gas company had been investigat- 
ing the feasibility of the use of natu- 
ral gas and as a result of such in- 
vestigation, and after considerable 
negotiation between the gas company 
and the city, it was decided to sub- 
stitute natural gas for manufactured 
gas. Since the use of natural gas 
would render any decision in the 
pending legal controversy of tempo- 
rary effect it was decided to make a 
new arrangement. Therefore, it was 
agreed between the municipality and 
the gas company that the pending 
suits should be settled and a new 
contract made for the furnishing and 
distribution of gas. This agreement 
was contained in a consent court de- 
cree which provided that the gas com- 
pany was to receive a certain base 
earning and that profits above this 
agreed amount would be divided with 
the consumers. The agreement fur- 
ther provided that within a specified 
time in the future the company 
would promulgate a schedule of rates 
for consumers, and the gas company 
afterward promulgated a schedule of 
rates. 

Later a city official filed a petition 
with the Public Utilities Commission 
claiming that the plan and agreement, 
contained in the consent court decree 
were fraudulent, and formulated 
solely in the interest of the gas com- 
pany and to the damage and detri- 
ment of the rights of the public. In 
this petition it was requested that the 
Public Service Commission take juris- 
diction to investigate the methods by 

hich the rates were established: ' 
investigate the effect upon natural 
gas prices in the state and of alleged 
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monopolistic control; and to estab- 
lish just and reasonable rates. Upon 
the filing of the petition, the Public 
Service Commission issued an order 
setting a date for the hearing thereor 
in view of ascertaining whether it 
had jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine the matters set forth in the 
petition. 

After an extensive hearing, and 
upon the opinion of the attorney 
general, the commission determined 
that it had jurisdiction to investigate 
and establish just and reasonable 
rates for natural gas in the city. 

However, from the order subse- 
quently entered by the Commission, 
the gas company and the City of De- 
troit appealed, contending that the 
commission had no jurisdiction be- 
cause: 

1. The consent decree is an agree- 
ment fixing rates between the mu- 
nicipality and utility, and by statute 
the commission has no jurisdiction 
where there is such a contract. 

2. Where the franchise of a Pub- 
lic Utility has expired, only the mu- 
nicipality can petition the commis- 
sion to fix rates, and the commission 
obtains no jurisdiction upon the peti- 
tion of an individual consumer. 

3. Since the suit of the city in the 
circuit court was brought by the city 
on behalf of all other consumers of 
gas, the consent decree wherein en- 
tered is binding on petitioner and all 
other consumers. 

Therefore, at this point the pri- 
mary question to be determined by 
the court was whether under the ar- 
rangement existing between the city 
and the gas company the Public 
Utilities Commission was excluded 
from jurisdiction to inquire into and 
determine rates. 

The higher court held: 

“1. The agreement and franchise, 
contained in the consent decree on 
being revocable at the will of the city, 
was void for the reason that it was 
not approved by a three-fifths ma- 
jority of the electorate of the City 
of Detroit. ; 

“2. The aforementioned agreement 

was invalid as a contract fixing rates 
on the expiration of the franchise, as 
no rates were provided therein. 
“3. The circuit court of Wayne 
County had jurisdiction only to in- 
quire into whether the rates charged 
were reasonable, and the matters in 
the decree, not being concerned there- 
with, were beyond its jurisdiction. 

“4. On the expiration of a fran- 
chise to a gas company, where no 
contract exists with the municipality, 
a consumer has the right to petition 
the Public Utilities Commission to fix 
reasonable rates.” 
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DRESSER BELL-JOINT CLAMPS 


MEET THE PROBLEM OF ODD-SIZE BELLS 
AS EASILY AS YOU ADJUST YOUR BELT!... 


The Style 60 is ad- 
justed as easily as your 
belt. In addition, it 
is actually more rigid 
than other clamps 
having rings of fixed 
diameter. Result: Ad- 
justability plus a posi- 
tive, uniform, pres- 





sure-tight pack on any 
size pipe! This is due to Style 60 construction— 
to the use of the clips in the follower ring to 
maintain a Continuous pack—to the correct distri- 
bution of metal, to the soundness of design, and 
the high-strength malleable iron. 


No Grinding, Brazing, Shims, or “Make- 
Shift” Methods. with Style 60’s, there’s no 


time-consuming tinkering on the job, such as 
trying to make a clamp fit by grinding out the 
clamp rings or brazing on lugs, which may weaken 
the original metal, throw off the entire design, 
reduce gasket pressure and confinement, make the 
rings become iron-bound, or permit “rolling.” 
Nor is there any bending of the clamp bolts to 
clear the shoulder of the bell, no “rocking” of the 
rings, no areas of low gasket-pressure in gaps 
between rings, no improper seating of anchor 
ring on bell. All that is done away with when you 
use Dresser Style 60. It’s the one Clamp that has 
true adjustability. 


Dresser Style 60, with rare exceptions, fits every- 
thing under the ground. That’s why you carry 
fewer sizes of these Clamps in stock. Your men 
don’t make return trips to the warehouse for 
proper sizes, or try to ‘““make incorrect sizes do.” 
Send today for Folder 3612G, which gives complete 
list of Style 60 advantages. 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 

New York: 17 East 42nd St.; Chicago: Peoples Gas Bidg.; Houston: Commerce 

Bidg.; San Francisco: 1038 Polk St. In Canada... Dresser Manufacturing 
Company, Limited . . . 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 







Quick Adjustment to Bell Diameter 
Note interlocking (serrated) ends on the anchor- 
ring sections, permitting easy adjustment to 
differences in bell diameters and providing positive, snug fit. 


In the Square: Close-up of serrated ends on anchor-ring 
sections. Section bolt holds sections together. 





Quick Adjustment to Spigot Diameter 


Workman is slipping on clip that engages teeth 
on two follower-ring sections, joining them 
together. 


In the Square: Close-up of follower ring showing wide 

range of adjustment around spigot through use of clips and removable 
fillers. Fillers are same cross-section as follower ring, providing an unbroken 
pack against gaskets, an exclusive Dresser feature. 


DRESSER 2el/-foint Clamps STYLE 60 
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Distribution Design for Heavy 
Househeating Loads 


HE PURPOSE of this paper 1s to 

show how a heavy house heat 

ing load can be served by an 
existing system serving the usual do 
mestic load with relatively little ad 
ditional expenditure. 

First, let us brietly trace the his- 
tory of gas distribution systems. In 
the early days of the gas business, 
when lighting was practically the 
only load served, the candle-power 
of the gas supplied was a major con- 
sideration. Loads were light as com- 
pared with those now supplied by 
the average system. It was the com 
mon practice to locate the gas works 
at a low point in the system so that 
the gas would flow up hill and ad 
vantage could be taken of the pres 
sure differential created by the dif- 
ference in elevation between the gas 
works and outlying points. The 
earliest holders were of relatively 
light construction having only one 
lift and operating under a relatively 
low pressure. In most cases, the 
holder pressure was sufficient to sup- 
ply the load without boosting and a 
reasonably uniform pressure was 
maintained throughout the system. 

As the system grew and the light- 
ing load was replaced by cookine 
load, problems of pressure control 
began to appear. The larger holders 
required for storage capacity were 
of the multiple lift type delivering 
higher pressure than the old hold- 
ers. Futhermore, the pressure varied 
according to the number of lifts 
which were exerting pressure on the 
gas. It then became necessary to 
install a governor at the gas works 
to limit the pressure to that deliv- 
ered by the holder in its lowest op- 
erating position. With increasing 
pressure drops it was customary to 
schedule the pressure delivered by 
the governor to correspond to the 
load and overcome the pressure drop 
in the system. This was a simple 
matter easily taken care of by one 
of the plant operators on duty. In 
some cases, also, weights were placed 
upon the holder to supply the neces 
sary peak pressure, while in other 


cases, boosters were used. The ten 
Paper presented at the American Ga 
Association Natural Gas Section, Annual 


Convention and Jistributton Conferen 
Houston, Texas, May 6-10, 1940 


By 
G. J]. Heckendorn, 


Gas Distribution Eng’ neer 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. 


dency was to deliver low pressure 
at the extremities of the system dur- 
ing peak loads with higher pressures 
at points near the gas works. The 
obvious remedy was the installation 
of house regulators on services ad- 
jacent to the gas works. However. 
many operators hesitated to use small 
house governors which were relative- 
ly untried and were not in such gen- 
eral use as they are today, preferring 
to install district regulators fed by 
separate transmission mains oper- 
ating at somewhat higher pressures. 


The Doherty Ideal System 

Let us review briefly the prin- 
ciples upon which the Denver gas 
distribution system is based. At the 
American Gas Association Conven- 
tion in 1922, Henry L. Doherty and 
R. G. Griswold presented papers 07 
the “Doherty Ideal Distribution Sys- 
tem,” and, in 1923, Mr. Griswold 
presented a paper giving further in- 
formation along the same lines. These 
papers give facts, figures, and in- 
formation which will be of interest 
to those who wish to design a satis- 
factory and economical svstem. Fol- 
lowing are some of the high lights 
presented in these papers: 


1. General Principles. 

a. For greatest economy the cost 
of distributing mains per lineal 
foot should be as low as pos- 
sible, other things being equal. 

b. Since conductivity costs more in 
small pipes than in large ones, 
the pressure drops per foot 
should be more in the distribut- 
ing mains than in the feeder and 
transmission mains. The trans- 
mission and feeder mains should 
be as few in number as possible. 

c. Since conductivity costs less in 
one pipe than in more than one, 
transmission and feeder mains 
should be used as distributing 
mains on the streets passed 
through by them. 

. The most economical size of dis- 
tributing main is not necessarily 
2”, although that is the size which 
is usually chosen. If a cheaper 
form of pipe having suitable char- 
acteristics could be found, it 
should be used. 


3. With a given spacing of feeder 
mains, the capacity may be in- 
creased nearly threefold by install- 
ing a feeder at the midpoint. 

4. For small loads, individual house 
regulators are not necessarily used. 
For large loads, where relatively 
high peak pressures are needed, 
regulators should be used on serv- 
ices as may be necessary to reduce 
pressures to a uniform and proper 
pressure for utilization. 

5. A table was presented in which it 
was shown that the yearly cost of 
distributing gas was less with 2” 
distributors than 4” distributors 
for demands up to 8 cu. ft. per foot 
of main and that there was but lit- 
tle difference for demands as high 
as 16 cu. ft. per foot of main. This 
cost included pumping, which is 
not a factor in distribution cost 
where natural gas is supplied at 
customary pipe-line pressures. 


Systems of Distributing Gas 

In general, there are three types 
of systems used for distributing gas ; 
namely, the low pressure, the high 
pressure, and the Doherty Ideal or 
proportional pressure system. 

In the low-pressure system, rela- 
tively large mains are used, pressure 
delivered to the customer’s meter is 
regulated by district governors and 
no individual house regulators are 
used. Of recent years, regulators 
have come into common use on cen- 
tral house heating appliances, floor 
furnaces, and refrigerators, but only 
a limited number are used on other 
appliances. In some cases, pressures 
are raised manually according to a 
time schedule, or an automatic de- 
vice is used for the same purpose. 
Devices which raise the pressure ac- 
cording to the load or which use a 
round-the-block control are some- 
times installed. In general, however, 
the amount of boost which can be 
obtained is limited by the allowable 
variation in pressure delivered to the 
customer. 

In the high-pressure system, rela- 
tively small mains are used and reg- 
ulators are set on each service. In 
general, the pressure is set high 
enough to supply the peak load and 
changes made in pressure setting are 
seasonal. 

In the Doherty Ideal or propor- 
tional pressure system. as used in 
Denver, relatively small distribution 
mains are used and regulators are set 
on each customer’s service. Station 
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pressures are regulated to suit the 
demand upon the system, being suf- 
ficient only to supply customers at 
the points of lowest pressure. With 
heavy loads, it is obvious that indi- 
vidual house regulators must be used 
to maintain a uniform pressure at 
the customer’s meter. 


Pressure Schedules 


The pressure at the various sta 
tions is raised as required on peak 
loads. Figure 1 shows the pressure 
carried at Station No. 3 on Jan- 
uary 24, 1940, which was the all- 
time peak day for the system. The 
pressure delivered by this station is 
controlled by an operator who is 
guided by a telemetric circuit which 
furnishes him a record of the pres- 
sure at the low point in the system. 
It will be noted that the peak pres- 
sure is 86” with a minimum pressure 
during the day of 46” and _ night 
pressures immediately before and 
after midnight of 27” and 20”, re- 
spectively, the difference here be- 
ing due to a temperature change with 
corresponding load difference when 
the chart was changed at midnight. 
These pressures represent an extreme 
condition when there was consider- 
able load on the system throughout 
the day and are not representative 
of the usual winter load condition. 

Figures 2 and 3 are charts from 
Stations No. 12 and No. 8, in which 
automatic equipment produces peak 
pressures similar to the pressure at 
Station No. 3. In both cases, the line 
marked “delivery” shows the pres- 
sure at the outlet of the station while 
the line marked “control” shows the 
pressure on the round-the-block con- 
trol line. The charts show actual oper- 
ating conditions rather than the the- 
oretically desirable pressures. Both 
Stations No. 8 and No. 12 are 
equipped with a so-called “fluctuation 
controller” and a “loader.” The fluc- 
tuation controller controls the rate of 


change of pressure and prevents sud- 
den fluctuations in delivery pressure. 


Figure 5 shows the delivery pres- 
sure at Brighton, Colorado, where a 
commercial type of booster is in serv- 
ice, raising the pressure from 1.8 
pounds per sq. in. off peak to 5.8 
pounds per sq. in. on peaks. Figure 6 
shows the pressure at the office near 
the low point in the system, where 
heavy commercial heating loads cause 


FIG. 4 
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Variations in pressure. It should be 
noted that these charts are weekly 
and that actual changes in load cause 
the pressure variations rather than 
pulsations. In the operation of the 
booster, the pressure drop across an 
orifice plate in the delivery line is 
transmitted to a loading diaphragm 
connected to an adjustable lever 
which compresses the spring on a 
pilot regulator, which in turn pres- 
sure-loads the main regulator. The 
increase in delivery pressure is pro- 
portional to the pressure drop across 
the orifice. The loading diaphragm, 
having a relatively large area and 
long travel, is fed by a needle valve so 
that it can be set to travel slowly and 
limit the rate of change of pressure. 
An important point in this arrange- 
ment is that the regulator valves are 
free to move to compensate for 
changes in load or variations in the 
inlet pressure as may be necessary to 
maintain the delivery pressure at the 
setting of the pilot regulator. In other 
words, the rate of change of pressure 
is restricted rather than the actual 
movement of the valve. 


Average Pressure 


A study of the charts shown in 
Figures 1, 2, and 3 might lead one to 
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believe that the average pressure 
would be considerably higher than it 
actually is. These pressures apply 
only on the peak day and are effective 
on only a small part of the system. 
igure 4 shows the relation between 
peak pressures and average pressures 
for the year 1939. The upper curve 
shows the peak pressure on peak days 
varying from a maximum of 80” in 
the winter to 11.5” in the summer. 
The next curve shows a peak pres- 
sure of 63.5” on the average day in 
January, with 11” in the summer. 
The average pressure on the average 


day for each month in the year was 
based upon a study in which pressure 
readings in representative districts 
were considered on a weighted area 
basis. The final yearly figure is the 
numerical average of the monthly 
pressures, giving a pressure of 14.47” 
for the district supplied by Station 
No. 3. The corresponding figure for 
the entire system is 14.35”. 

It is evident, then, that the propor- 
tional pressure system can carry a 
peak load approaching that which can 
be carried by a high-pressure system, 
yet the average pressure is compara- 
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ble to that usually carried by a low- 
pressure system. The result is an eco- 
nomical system of high capacity. 


Conclusion 


It has been shown that heavy 
househeating loads can be served eco- 
nomically by the use of a proportional 
pressure system employing individual 
house regulators. It is hoped that the 
methods which have been described 
will be found useful in other situa- 
tions and that this paper will be help- 
ful to those faced with a rapidly in- 
creasing load. 





Progress on Heating Appliance 
Code in California 


By 


Fred A. Herr 


Los Angeles 


LANs for a proposed warm air 

furnace and gas heating ap- 

pliance code for southern Cal- 
ifornia cities, towns and counties 
drew a step nearer completion at a 
meeting of gas company officials, ap- 
pliance manufacturers and distribu- 
tors and city officials from Los An- 
geles and adjacent communities 
which was held in the auditorium of 
the Southern California Gas Co., 
810 South Flower St., on May 15. 

Called at the instigation of E. Kk. 
Strickland, sales promotion engineer, 
H. L. Warren, sales research en 
gineer, and W. M. Jacobs, superin- 
tendent of service of the Southern 
California Gas Co., the meeting 
brought together some 20 represen- 
tatives of the gas heating and ap- 
pliance industry. A. B. Wicks, di 
rector of the Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Division of the Los Angeles De- 
partment of Building and Safety, 
was present in an advisory capacity 
to provide the assemblage with data 
on the existing Los Angeles City gas 
heating code on which the proposed 
code is mainly based. 

The need for adequate ordinance 
requirements relative to proper siz- 
ing have been regarded as essential 
for some time to prevent the wide- 
spread practice of overfiring gas 
heating appliances, which results 
from installation of undersized 
equipment. The hesting trade of 
Southern California m general has 
eoencurred in the belief that a siz 
ing code is highly essential, but many 


have felt that sizing requirements set 
forth in an earlier partial code were 
inadequate. In October, 1939, sev- 
eral sections of a proposed warm 
air and recessed gas appliance code, 
covering the subjects of sizing and 
ventilation, were prepared by a group 
headed by Mr. Strickland. The 
earlier draft met with some oppo- 
sition on points relating to proposed 
specifications for calculating sizing 
requirements. 

Since that time the disputed par- 
tial sizing section has been revised 
and a completed code prepared. The 
meeting on May 15 was called to 
discuss the revised sections as well 
as the expanded code in general. 

Heating representatives and gas 
company officials present at the 
meeting were unanimous on the point 
that an ordinance for more adequate 
regulation of sizing is needed in 
many California communities. They 
differed, however, as to the manner 
of calculating sizing. It has been 
proposed in the earlier draft of the 
sizing section that sizing be based 
upon exact B.t.u. heat loss calcula- 
tions. Some at the meeting contend- 
ed that such calculations were too 
involved and complicated to be prac- 
tical for use as an ordinance require- 
ment. The section on sizing con- 
tained in the proposed code submitted 
on May 15, combined with charts 
and calculating sheets, eliminated 
the greater portion of the earlier ob- 
jection, but not sufficiently to war- 
rant its definite inclusion in its pres- 


ent form in the ultimate code. 

The proposed code, which it is 
planned to offer to Southern Cali- 
fornia towns and cities for adoption 
by reference, is patterned, in the 
main, after the existing Los Angeles 
gas heater and recessed gas appli- 
ance ordinance. Revisions from the 
sections submitted last fall and vari- 
ances from the Los Angeles code deal 
mainly with sizing, which, under the 
current provisions of the proposed 
code, would be based on size of room 
served by the appliance. 

The Los Angeles city code speci- 
hes that the gas furnace input must 
be eight times the cubical content of 
a room. The proposed code would 
base the input of a furnace on certain 
actual heat loss calculations. In op- 
posing adoption of the Los Angeles 
city code sizing requirements, some 
of those at the May 15 meeting con- 
tended that the input ratio of eight 
times the cubical content of a room 
would not apply in all cases. They 
offered that in some cases this ra- 
tio would be too small, and in other 
cases too high. 

The revised section of the pro- 
posed code now under consideration 
specifies that the input rating of 
warm air furnaces and_ recessed 
heating appliances designed to burn 
solid fuel shall be determined by the 
following formula: 


B = 350 G [10.02 (R-20)] 


where 


B B.t.u. input rating 
G grate area in square inches 
R ratio of heating surface area 


to grate area. 


Other provisions of the proposed 
code are: 

That the B.t.u. input rating of a 
warm air furnace or a_ recessed 
heating appliance be not less than the 
sum of the products obtainable by 
multiplying the areas in square feet 
of exposed construction which 
bounds or encloses the space to be 
heated, and the cubical contents in 
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cubic feet of the space to be heated 


That every room containing a 
warm air furnace be provided with 
a permanent ventilating system Cca- 
pable of supplying sufficient fresh 
air to properly support combustion 
and ventilate the room; that, unless 
adequate permanent ventilation is 
otherwise provided, ventilation must 
consist of toot-square Openings no 
higher than one foot above the floor 
and not lower than one foot below 
the ceiling for furnaces with manu 
facturer’s input rating of 140,000 
B.t.u. per hour ; that where the in- 
put rating is over 140,000 B.t.u. per 
hour that the opening must be in 
creased one square inch for each 
additional B.t.u. input per hour ; that 


every warm air furnace using gas 
or other fuel shall have an air in- 
take; that every gravity warm air 


furnace, not equipped with an ap 
proved automatic control, arranged 
to shut off the main fuel supply 
when the temperature in any warm 
air pipe exceeds 250 deg. F., shall 
have one warm air outlet with a 
minimum of 25 square inches; and 
that every warm air furnace used 
in mechanical warm air_ heating 
systems must be equipped with an 
approved type automatic control for 
shutting off the main fuel supply 
when temperature in any warm air 
pipe exceeds 250 deg. I 


The proposed code provides also 
that every mechanical warm air heat- 
ing system shall have an approved 
fan of sufficient size and capacity, and 
be so constructed and installed that 
such system will deliver to the space 
to be heated a quantity of air not 
than that determined by the 
following formula: 


less 


C = B X 0.0086 

where 

. cubic feet per minute 

B }.t.u. input rating. 

Every mechanical warm air heat- 
ing system serving any room used 
for living or sleeping purposes, must, 


under the provisions of the proposed 
code, have a fan so installed and 
connected that it will operate auto- 
matically with the operation of any 
warm air furnace. 


In all — major provisions ap- 
plying to gas vents; furnace pipes, 
boxes and fittings : approval and con- 
struction of recessed heating appli- 
ances and warm air furnaces; in- 
stallation and repair of those items; 
location and installation of warm air 
furnaces; testing of gas burning 
furnaces, etc., the proposed code is 


patterned on Los 
Ordinance No. 
March 18, 1937. 

Further meetings to adjudicate the 
minor points on which agreement 
was not reached in May will be held 

June and July, subject to the call 
of Mr. Strickland. It is planned, 
after a satisfactory has been 


Angeles 
77,786 


City 
approved 


Cf ide 





completed and has been adopted by 
some of the smaller Southern Cali- 
fornia towns, to move for the in- 
clusion of the code as the Heating 
and Ventilating Section of the present 
Uniform Building Code of the State 
of California, which presently makes 
no adequate provision for warm air 
and gas fired heating units, 
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.DID NOT APPLY 
TO GAS SERVICE 


True, gas was cheaper in the “good old days” but, also. 


certainly the service was cheaper. Gas pressures varied 
and often the supply failed. Appliances were crude 
atfairs. Modern gas service is dependable, pressures 
are even, quality standardized. This kind of gas service 
is worth more — but it still does its work for less than 
YOUR GAS CENT IS WELL SPENT. 
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other fuels. 
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Only ONE Automatic Refrigerator 
Merits This Unmatched Guarantee 


-the GAS Refrigerator 
heey use It Freezes 
| Without Moving Parts 


Years of experience with Servel Elec- 
| __ij} |)} +4 trolux gas refrigerators has made it 
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| possible for The Gas Company to 
| make this sweeping guarantee. You 
| can now purchase any 1940 Servel 
Electrolux with full assurance of not 
having to spend one penny on the 
upkeep or replacement of any part 
ot the freezing system tor at least 
ten years. Get full details at once 
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Four of the newspaper advertisements used by Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
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Shades of yesteryear! How well many 
of us remember those Saturday } 
ordeals in the wash tub. But today 
automatic heating of water with gas 
— plus modern plumbing — have 
made the bath « frequent event. 
anticipated with pleasure. Expensive? 





Not at all! The cost of heating 
your bath water falls under » penny. When enjoying your bath. 
remember that YOUR GAS CENT IS WELL SPENT. 








BEHIND YOUR GAS BILL 
and see what you really bought 


In no two homes in the seme month is ges used 
Likely you used ges for 
cooking and water heating—perhaps for refrigeration 
and house heating. 


in exactly the same way. 


All the many, many services of 
ges costing pennies, make up your ges bill The 
total represents one of the smallest items in the 
average family budget. Looking behind your gas bill 
you find YOUR GAS CENT IS WELL SPENT. 


Dhe Gus C 
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Columbus, 


O. They are among the scores of recent ones, with plenty of variety and effec- 


tiveness. ‘“‘The Good Old Days’”’ 
revolve around the theme 


are played up in the two upper ads. 
“Your Gas Cent is Well Spent.”’ 


Others 
These four have been 


used in two column and three column width. 















































Atlanta Presents “Anot 


n April 16th, 17th and 18th 

the Atlanta Gas Light Com 

pany entertained more than 
16,000 visitors to a gas show com 
memorating 10 years of natural gas 
in Atlanta. This occasion 
opportunity, through three days of 
open house, to show to the public 
by exhibits the progress made in gas 
utilization and appliances during the 
last ten years. Displays also showed 
equipment used and depicted the 
operations of the various depart 
ments, giving the public an oppor 
tunity to learn something of what ts 
involved in providing gas service for 
them. 

Since the show was to be given 
as a tenth anniversary celebration, 
the name, “Another Decade of Prog 
ress,’ was selected and plans were 
worked out by a committee of twelve 
Company employees with the co 
operation of the entire organization, 
various manufacturers and many of 
the larger customers of the Com 
pany. 


gay e an 


Service Awards 


On the evening preceding the 
opening of the show a banquet was 
given all employees of the Company 
at which time service buttons were 
awarded to 168 employees for 10 to 
14 years service, 65 employees for 
15 to 24 years service and 31 em- 
ployees for service exceeding 25 
years. A preview after the banquet 
gave members of the Company 
organization an opportunity to view 
the exhibit before it was opened to 
the public. 

The show was held in the Com 
pany’s main office and was made up 
of four general exhibits composed of 
appliance displays, exhibits of cor 
mercial and industrial gas 
operating exhibits and miscellaneous 
displays of general interest. It was 
attempted to include in each group a 
diversity of displays to attract men, 
women and children, and maintain 
general interest throughout the show 

Visitors were requested to go to 
the fourth floor of the building, work 
ing from that point down to the bas¢ 
ment to see all the exhibits with the 
minimum of confusion. 


i 


Manufacturers’ Exhibits 


On the fourth floor were locate: 


users, 





of Progress’ 


By 
O. C. Waters 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Atlanta 


forty four booths taken by local man- 
ufacturers who used gas in making 
their products. These products, rang- 
ing from foods to steel, were inter- 
esting not only because of the wide 
range of articles displayed, but be- 
cause of the variety of uses of gas 
represented in their manufacture. 
There were no special exhibits on the 
third floor, but visitors were given an 
opportunity to inquire concerning the 
operation of our accounting depart- 
ment, see how bills were printed and 
learn of the number of persons re- 
quired to carry on that part of the 
business. On this floor prizes were 
given each night. 

The visitors then went to the sec- 
ond floor where they registered. The 
auditorium located on this floor was 
given over to a picture contest spon- 
sored by the Atlanta Camera Club, 
with prizes given for the best pictures 
taken of an Electrolux. To make the 
pictures more interesting, a profes- 
sional model was available. 

In other parts of the second floor 
were located a model of the 
Georgia School of Technology and a 
display of natural gas products fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau 
1f Mines, both of which attracted 
considerable interest. One of the most 
interesting exhibits was one in which 
four rats were shown in a glass box 
containing an atmosphere in which 
natural gas was present, and designed 
to show that natural gas is not toxic. 
Probably fifty per cent of the people 
viewing this exhibit expressed sur- 
prise that the gas was not poisonous, 
and most of them left with much less 
fear of the fuel they used in their 
home » 


scale 


Appliance Display 

On the main floor was located the 
general appliance display consisting 
of new models of cooking, water 
heating, refrigerating and house heat- 
ing appliances. There were also sev- 
eral items of particular interest to the 


public. A gas radio attracted much 
attention since few people had heard 
of such an appliance, and some 
could not be convinced that it was 
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her Decade 


genuine. There was also the Electro- 
lux used by the Dionne quintuplets 
with appropriate background, the 
original Servel gas refrigerator and 
an exhibit of the inventor’s labora- 
tory equipment. Many people gath- 
ered around the talking gas range 
which gave a very good sales talk on 
gas cooking. To carry out the orig- 
inal idea of a decade of progress, 
1930 models of gas ranges, refrigera- 
tors and water heaters were displayed 
beside 1940 models of the same type 
appliances. Many good _ prospects 
were obtained from and numerous 
sales were made to persons who in- 
quired of the salesmen on duty con- 
cerning these appliances. 

Facilities were provided in’ the 
basement for serving refreshments to 
everyone. Here was also located the 
industrial and commercial displays 
consisting of restaurant and _ hotel 
equipment, industrial burners and 
other large appliances. Two air con- 
ditioning plants, one of seven tons 
and the other of fifteen tons capacity, 
were in operation and drew many 
questions from interested persons. A 
one thousand pound Electrolux unit 
used to cool water in the building 
also brought some inquiry. <Attract- 
ing most attention generally in this 
exhibit were models of gas engines 
and a small steam engine operating 
from a 1/10 horsepower steam boil- 
oF. Contrary to what was expected, 
many women evidenced keen interest 
in the entire industrial display. 


Operating Exhibit 


The operating exhibit drew more 
attention than was expected, princi- 
pally because the items displayed 
were strange to the average person. 
Cross sections of various types of 
pressure regulators and meters were 
shown as well as types of cast iron 
and steel pipe joints including weld- 
ed, screwed and Dresser connections. 
Construction equipment in cross sec- 
tion showing methods of making 
large and small high pressure and 
low pressure main taps were also 
shown as were methods of pipe coat- 
ing, holiday detection and welding. 


Causing much interest was a gas 
flare which was given the name, 
“Symphony of Light.” This con- 


sisted of a gas flame enclosed in a 
glass case and so operated that vari- 
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35,000 tons 
of plunging steel 
‘yet a child could steer tt / 


THE SECRET ? CONTROL 


Steering today’s dreadnaught requires less 
brawn than guiding a baby carriage. The 
mighty bulldog responds instantly to the 
slightest touch of a hand on a tiny lever. 
That’s efficiency through control! 
Likewise, the efficiency of gas cooking 
has been increased many fold by another 
modern system of control... the Harper 
Burner System. It has taken the guess- 
work out of cooking by bringing to today’s 
gas range accurate responsiveness to every 
heat requirement to a degree approached 
by no other cooking unit. Small wonder 
the gas industry is displaying so much 
interest in the Harper Burner System... 


daily it is selling more housewives on gas. 





CONTROL is the secret here, too 


@ The Harper Burner System is a pat- 
ented invention whereby each of the 
burners on the range is actually 2 burn- 
ers in |... a burner within a burner 
... both operated and controlled by a 
single handle. 

This arrangement affords a_high- 
speed STARTING BURNER to start foods 
boiling and for fast frying... plus a 


small, central, economical COOKING 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


Demonstrates GAS at its best 


BURNER for maintaining the cooking. 
The COOKING BURNER can be used en- 
tirely independently of the STARTING 
BURNER. No other top burner possesses 
this vital advantage — which insures 
easy, accurate control: just the right 
heat for every type of top-burner cook - 
ing...every time. 
HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 

) 


8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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No double-boiler is needed 
'| with the Harper Burner System 





@ With ordinary burners, most people find it 
necessary to use a double-boiler when cooking 
cereals or semi-liquids. But with the Harper 
COOKING BURNER, the direct flame way is quick- 
est, easiest, and most efficient. 

It is only necessary to use a fairly heavy ves- 
sel (to properly conduct the heat) and lower 


the COOKING BURNER to between one-half and 


three-fourths height. Stir- 
ring once or twice during 


the cooking time is desir- 


able, just as in using a 
double-boiler. 

This is another salient 
advantage of the Harper 
Burner System. Heat can 
be accurately controlled 
down to the lowest point 

. to a degree impractical 
with other top burners of the “simmer” type. 
If a double-boiler is preferred, the Harper 
The handle is 
simply turned to full cooking flame after brisk 


COOKING BURNER still is ideal. 


HARPER 


BURNER SYSTEM @@F 








boiling with the STARTING BURNER for three or 
four minutes. 
This flexible, simple, and accurate control 


that makes for so much better and more 





economical cooking, is of interest to the gas 


industry, and important to the promotion of 










gas appliances. Every time the Harper Burner 
System is demonstrated, GAs is truly presented 


at its best. 






























co COOKING | Ss 
URNER ON 


st pate’ on 2 
BURNER 


The Harper Burner System provides a burner within a burner. 
The diagram above shows how the COOKING BURNER oper- 
ates entirely independently of the STARTING BURNER. Yet 
both are controlled by the same handle. 





We shall be glad to send you, without cost, two 
booklets that tell the complete Harper Burner 
“Modern Methods of Top 
Burner Cooking” and “The Greatest Cooking 
Discovery in 40 Years”. 


System story... 


They should be valu- 
able to anyone interested in the promotion of 
gas cooking and gas appliances. Harper-W yman 
Company, 8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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ous colors running from blue and 
purple through red, orange, yellow 
and green were obtained. Another 
attraction was a group ot old pipe 
including a section of the Versailles 
line laid in 1662, a piece of wooden 
pipe and a piece of 13/16” cast iron 
screw pipe laid in Louisville about 
1842. 

A meter shop display consisting 
of a prover gave people an oppor 
tunity to see how their meters were 
tested, and to make inquiry of the 
man assigned to that exhibit. 

A display of laboratory equipment 
and the service school did much to 
illustrate to visitors the care taken 
in the selection of appliances and 
the training of men who provide 
service for them. Methods of testing 
oven temperatures so arranged that 
they could be checked were presented 
with the result that the many people 
who were interested were convinced 
of the even temperatures throughout 
the gas oven. 

\ display of pipe rings ranging 
from 30 inch to \% inch, of large 
and small meters and large and small 
pressure regulators attracted some 


3 


|—A model of the shop and warehouse 
building was interesting to both young and 
old. 2—H. C. Wolf, President, greets 
customers who have used gas for 50 years. 
3—This model depicted the transmission 
of gas from Louisiana to Atlanta. In the 
foreground is a model derrick and well in- 
dicating depth of bore and strata. 4—The 
gas radio puzzled many ,eople 


attention as did maps showing the 
mileage of mains and pictures of 
regulator stations, warehouses and 
office buildings. There was also 
shown a model of the company’s 
shops and warehouse scaled one inch 
to six feet, complete with sidetracks 
and automobiles and trucks repre 
senting the transportation equipment. 
The young people and children in 
particular liked this display because 
it more nearly approached a toy than 
any of the other exhibits. 
Probably the exhibit which re 
ceived more comment than any other 
was a model of a pipe line depicting 
the transmission of gas from Louis- 
iana to Atlanta, a distance of 460 
miles. This model was 36 feet long 
and 3 feet wide. The topography 





Was approximately to scale, major 
rivers were shown and _ principal 
cities were indicated by small groups 
of miniature buildings. The face of 
the model, representing a cross sec- 
tion of the earth, was painted to 
show the rock formations and a gas 
well was set into the face. Glass 
tubing ran the length of the display 
following the contour of the ground 
with a mixture of water and oil 
being pumped through it to give mo- 
tion. At the terminus a copper tube 
carried gas to a glazed meter to 
which was connected a range per- 
mitting people to see the operation 
of the meter while measuring gas. 


Prizes and Gifts 


In addition to the unusual objects 
displayed to attract people, more than 
seventy-five prizes were awarded and 
small gifts were provided. The prizes 
included a refrigerator, a C.P. range, 
an automatic water heater, several 
space heaters and smaller prizes 
among which were hams, baskets of 
food, dishes, cookbooks and many 
other articles. Employees sent per- 
sonal invitations and the radio and 
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newspapers were used for advertis 
ing. 

The 16,000 attendance was way 
beyond the 10,000 hoped for and the 
acceptance by the public was most 


gratifying. Each day’s attendance was 


much greater than the preceding day 
which fact considered with requests 
for showing to school children and 
regrets expressed by many at not 
having attended, leaves little doubt 
that the number might have been 
more than doubled during another 
three days showing. 

Comments heard concerning every 
part of the show, the interest 
evidenced by questions asked, and 
expressions made concerning the edu- 
cational value clearly indicates the 
value of such a show in building con 
fidence in the safety, reliability and 
economy of gas as a fuel and the 
sincerity of the company in its de 
sire to provide the best in service 
and appliances. It is also felt that 


there has resulted a closer knitting 
together of the organization as a 
whole. 

There isn’t the slightest doubt that 
the cost of such a venture will pay 
any company in the industry a most 
satisfying return. The public in any 
city is anxious to receive factual in- 
formation, particularly if it is given 
in such a way as to hold their in- 
terest Too much has been said 
by competition and others that may, 
at times, be misleading, that would 
appear to put us in the horse and 
buggy days, that would term the 
gas industry a dead or dying indus- 
try. 

We have all the romance, all the 
glamor, all the interest that any in- 
dustry may claim, nor are we dead 
and dying. It is well to see that our 
public has all the facts, and we have 
just found out that they thoroughly 
enjoy seeing and hearing about an 
industry that has so much to offer. 














The End of The 


‘Monkey Wrench” Controversy 
By 


W. F. Schaphorst 


Newark, N. J 


I believe that at last | have tound 
something authentic on this much 
discussed subject, “Who Invented the 
Monkey Wrench?” and am repro- 
ducing my discovery herewith exactly 
as it appeared in the original publi 
cation. 

While looking through an old book 
in a second-hand book store, “Ap ple 
ton’s Dictionary of Machines, Me 
chanics, Engine-Work, and Engineer- 
ing,” Volume II, published in 1852 
I came upon this exceptionally inter 
esting item concerning the “Screw 
Wrench,” invented by 5S. Merrick, 


Springfield, Mass., and 
\ugust 17th, 1835. 
This should put an end to errone- 
ous statements proteerti—e made that 
“Monkey Wrench” comes 
from the name of its inventor Charles 
Moncky. For instance, four years 
asked Ripley the “Believe-it- 
r-not” man the source of his author- 
ity for the claim. He quoted “The 
Little Giant Cyclopedia and Treasury 
of Ready published in 
1901, in which this information ap- 
peared, Pager y Moncky, the in- 
ventor of it, sold his patent for $2000 


patented 


the name 


ago, | 


( 


Reference” 























WRENCH, SCREW. 
gust 17, 1825; patent extended May 14, $848. 
In the drawi ings, Fig. 3957 denotes a side ele 
vation; Fig. 3958, a vertical central section. 
The same letters refer to like parts in each 
figure. 

A is the main bar; B, the nut fitted to a 
screw, cut on the two opposite edges of the 
main bar; C, a strap, which passes arou nd ina 
groove formed in the nut B, and is riveted to 
the end of the slide-jaw D. The collar on the 
end of the nut B ge 3 into a correspondit 
groove in the slide D; E, the end of the main 
bar, which forms the pede jaw of the 
wrench ; F, the handle. The nut is made to 
move freely in the strap C, and, by turning it to 


cheapne ss—its compactness, ¢ 


Invented by S. Mernick, of Sp 





the right or left, the slide D is moved to any desired oe on 
The principal advantages —— ssed by this is wren 
urabilt ty, and s ngt 


; the size of the main bar being duly proportioned 
to the power applied, as will be seen in the figure. 





ringfield, Massac ssachusetts, and patented Au- 
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and invested the money in a house in 
Williamsburg, Kings County, New 
York, where he now lives.” [| tried 
to verify the claim but got nowhere. 
so, naturally, | was more than 
pleased to find this reproduced item 
which possesses all the ear marks of 
authenticity. 

In view of this item we can now 
correctly say that the Monkey 
Wrench has been in use for 100 
years. 





8” Pipe Line for Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co. 
\Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., Minne 
apolis, Minn., has begun construction of 
110 miles of 8” ID pipe-line for trans- 
mission of natural gas from the Bowdoin 
Dome gas field in Valley and Phillips 
Counties, Montana, to a point near Glen- 
dive, Montana, by way of Fort Peck. 
Connection will be made at Glendive with 
the main pipe-line system of the com- 
pany extending into parts of Minnesota 
and North Dakota, where gas is furnished 
to various municipalities. Included in 
tiie project is distribution piping of about 
five miles for several towns, in 3” ID 
and 4”I1D sizes. 
Youngstown 


Pipe is manufactured by 
Sheet and Tube Co. and 
will be electric weld, with 7/32” wall 
thickness; 4,700 Dresser couplings will be 
used as joints. 


Rubber Patty 


catalog section on its line of 
ilastikon rubber putty, adaptable to many 
uses in building and industry, has been 
published by The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
\kron, Ohio. Copies will be sent upon 
request to the manufacturer, 

It is claimed that the product retains 
a degree of plasticity for long periods, 
does not harden, dry out or crack, and 
that it produces and maintains the air-tight 
and water-tight seal essential in many 
cases, has great resistance to deteriorating 


\ new 


chemical 
fumes and salt spray, adheres strongly and 
permanently to wood, steel and glass de- 
spite the action of sunlight, 


effects of corrosive chemicals, 


vibration or 
presence of corrosive chemicals and fumes. 
Severe climatic 


conditions effect no 


changes or deterioration over long periods. 


MacArthur Elected President of 
Koppers Connecticut Coke Co. 


Hugh MacArthur, vice president and 
manager of The Connecticut Coke Com- 
pany, also has been elected president and 

director of Koppers Connecticut Coke 
Company. Both firms have their head- 
quarters in New Haven. 

Mr. MacArthur joined the Koppers or- 
ganization in 1928 as a salesman for Kop- 
pers Company, Brooklyn division, Brook- 
lvn, N. Y., and was made sales manager 
of Koppers Connecticut Coke Company 
in 1930. He has been vice president and 
manager of The Connecticut Coke Com- 
pany since 1935. 
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For Rehability 
BARBER 


Gas Pressure 
REGULATORS 


Correction of uneven gas pressure adds to the econ- 
omy and satisfaction derived from any gas appliance. 
Barber Pressure Regulators make gas behave—help 
make any gas burning appliance perform at its best. 
Only tested principles of construction and the finest 
of materials and workmanship go into Barber Regu- 
lators. The result is long-time dependability. Ap- 
pliance makers like Barber Regulators because of their 
modern styling, which conforms to the design of 
present-day appliances. For Regulator satisfaction 
standardize on Barber! 

All-bronze body—brass working parts. Tested 
for operation within 3/10 pressure drop. Write 
for full information on Barber's line of Gas 


Conversion Burners, Appliance Burners, and 
Pressure Regulators. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 


3704 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
The Barber Gas Burner of Michigan 
4475 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


A.G.A 


Certified by 
Testing Laboratory. 


Sizes 14” up. 





For Treatment of Effluent 
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The Morse Separator en- oils and tar and passes clari- 
ables the separation and re- fied effluent to sewer. 
covery of tar and oils from 
your effluent. It clarifies to Handles large volumes 
a point which satisfies local with relatively small units. 
and federal regulations on Continuous in operation. No 
pollution. moving parts. Small labor 
Separation is effected by cost. Successfully used by 


passing the raw effluent over 


outstanding gas and oil com- 
a riffle board which separates 


panies and many industrials. 


Bulletin 301 sent on request. 


MORSE ENGINEERING 
15 Park Row 


INC, 
New York, N. Y. 















































ADDED CAPACITY 
REGULATOR ffl THE 


LOW PRESSURE 


The New Series of REYN 





OLDS Low Pressure 


Regulators has greater capacity than any com- 


parative Single or Doub 


le Valve 


Regulator. 


It has fifty percent greater capacity than the 


same size, old type Regulators. 


engineers who have tested 


able performance 


Everywhere 


it admire its remark- 


All of this without loss of the Reynolds Ac- 


curacy—the Unequalled 
Rugged, Long Lived Servi 


Sensitiveness—and 


ce. Write for details 


as to how this new Regulator will solve your 


Low Pressure Gas Control problems. Let our 


Engineering Department assist you. 


REPRESENTATIVE... 
Eastern Appliance Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


REYDLDS ov EL 


FR wed F fe 5 #8 


BRANCH OFFICES .. 
422 Dwight Building, 

Mike Meuffels, Sales Engineer 
Kansas City, Missouri 

2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg., 

C. B. Seidenglanz 

Dallas, Texas 

Wm. A. Ehlers, 268 Park St., 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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Beale, Chairman of the Builders’ Sec- Works; J. W. Penney, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; A. R. 


tion A.G.A. and General Manager of West Gas Improvement Powell, Koppers Company and L. J. Willien, Public Utility 


Co., New York, was one of the first to register. T. L. Robey, 
Washington Gas Light Co.; C. S. Ingwall, 


Production 


ITH well over 300 registra 

tions, the Joint Committee 

Conference of the Production 
and Chemical Committees of Amer 
ican Gas Association presented a 
comprehensive and interesting pro 
gram at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, during May 20th to 22nd. 

In addition to the morning and 
afternoon meetings, Round Table 
luncheon conferences of an informal 
nature covered the following topics: 
Coal Carbonization and By-Prod 
ucts; Water Gas Operation, and 
Chemistry in the Gas Industry. Open 





Binghamton Gas 


Engineering & Service Corporation, Chicago. 


Photos 1. Gordon King 


and Chemical Conference 


discussions took place in which many 
participated, 

\t the first regular morning ses- 
sion following the opening address by 
W. K. Beard of Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the Gas Production Commit- 
tee, words of greeting were extended 
by Alexander Forward, Managing 
Director of the A.G.A., followed by 
an address by C. E. Paige, President 
of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany. 

“The Effect of Marketing and Re- 
fining Methods of the Oil Industry 
on Future Availability of Residue 


Here we have W. S. 
Guitteau, Vice Pres. 
Stacey Bros Gas Con- 
struction Co.; L. G. Cren- 
shaw, Connelly Iron 
Sponge and Governor Co., 
and T. B. Barclay, Com- 
bustion Utilities Corpora- 
tion. Also, left to right: 
M. Bermann, E. C. Uhlig 
and E. J}. Murphy all of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany 

rordon Kin 





enriching Oils” was presented by A. 
IX. Pew, Jr., Vice-President of Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia—published else- 
where in this issue—followed by a 
paper by W. F. Kugel and E. M. 
Bliss of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. of New Jersey on Empirical 
Relation Between the Physical Char- 
acteristics of an Oil and Its Yield as 
Determined by a Cracking Test. 

The afternoon session, following 
the opening remarks by S. J. Modzi- 
kowski of Chicago, Chairman of the 
Chemical Committee, offered the sec- 
ond progress report on Determina- 
tion of Water Vapor in Gaseous 
Fuels. Two papers on Gas Purifica- 
tion were submitted, one by James 
W. Penney and Arthur E. Sands on 
Evaluation of Materials; the other by 
Dr. G. E. Seil on Living Organisms 
in Purification. 

Light Oil Recovery from Coke 
Oven Gas by W. Tiddy and M. J. 
Miller of Semet Solvay Engineering 
Corporation; Motor Fuel from Coke 
Oven Light Oil by B. J. C. Van der 
Hoeven; Sludge Inhibitor and Novel 
Still for Light Oil Recovery by O. 
W. Lusby and C. E. Utermohle of 
saltimore, and a paper by H. M. 
Blain, Jr., of New Orleans on High 
3.T.U. Gas for Peak Load and 
Standby filled the afternoon program. 

The third day’s program opened 
with an address presented by W. R. 
Teller, research engineer of A.G.A. 
Testing Laboratories on the Influence 
of Pilot Design on Tendency to Out- 
age, followed by one on the Deter- 
mination of the Cause of Pilot Out- 
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age by W. L. Shively of Everett, 
Mass., and a paper on Measureable 
Characteristics of Foundry Coke by 
B. P. Muleahy of Indianapolis. A 
paper by J. H. Taussig, Jr., of Phila 
delphia, on Air-Steam Ratios will ap 
pear in the July issue. 

The report of the Gas Condition 
ing Committee was read by L. ] 
Willien, Chairman, followed by a 
paper on Comparison of Packings in 
Absorption and Stripping by Prof 
C. C. Furnas of Yale University, and 
one by V. as Altieri of Everett, 
Mass., on Stresses and Strains Gen 
erated During Carbonization. 








National Association of Manu- 
facturers Pledges Full Coopera- 
tion for Defense 


The following is a statement issued 
by H. W. Prentis, Jr., president 
N. A. of M.: 

“Modern methods of war have 
made national defense an industrial 
operation of the greatest magnitude. 

Preparation for defense is a task 
of stupendous size and extreme dith 
culty. The responsibilities are clear. 
Congress must define the area which 
the United States is to defend. Mili- 
tary experts must determine the 
measures for that defense. But pri 
vate production must provide a ma 
jor part of the arms and equipment 
required by our forces on land and 
sea and in the air. At the same time 
it must continue to supply the needs 
of our civilian population. 

The lesson this tragic hour has 
taught is that capacity and efficiency 
in manufacturing production deter 
mine a nation’s ability to defend it 
self. 

It is evident that handicaps to in 
dustry in production for the nation’s 
protection are as dangerous as Fifth 
Column intrigue. Barriers to eco 
nomic efficiency will imperil the na 
tion as much as outright sabotage. 
Obstructions to industrial production 
will give aid and comfort to a poten 
tial national enemy. 

Our own experience in the Great 
War, the Allies’ experience thus far 
in this war, show that the bottleneck 
of supply is procurement—the term 
procurement embracing specifica 
tions, purchases, inspection and de 
livery. For successful results pro 
curement must be put in the hands of 
practical, experienced civilians. Un 
less this is done, the processes of pro 
duction by manufacturers will be 
constantly hampered and the pro 
gram of defense will be subject to 
long delays and very high costs. Pla 
ing the job in the hands of those best 
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Around the foyers during the Conference. Top:—L. E. Knowlton, Provi- 
dence Gas Co. and Vice Chairman of Gas Production Committee: W. K. 
Beard, Philadelphia Gas Works Co. and Chairman of Gas Production Com- 
mittee; F. W. Hartzel, Philadelphia Gas Works Co. Center:—R. J. Horn 
and C. |. Richards of Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. on left and right; 
G. T. Macbeth of Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, in center. 
Bottom :—left to right, J. M. Purcell, City Gas Works, Richmond, Va.: 
Geo. W. Parker, St. Louis, Mo.; Dene Workman, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York and Charles H. Schroder, Bernitz Company. 


Photos, A. Gordon King 





qualihed by experience to execute it 
will command public confidence that 
the planned program can and will be 
carried through. 

Production for national defense re 
quires the expansion of plants and 
equipment which, in the light of 
World War experience, will be virtu- 
ally valueless when the emergency 
is passed. Ample private capital is 
available to finance the necessary ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment. Its 
use must be encouraged because it 
will to this extent prevent increase in 
the public debt. But it is clear that 
tax laws and regulations must be 
modified to permit wiping out the in- 
vestment during the useful life of the 
new facilities. 


It is highly important also that 
provision be made for the capacity 
operation, night and day, of new and 
existing facilities both in government 
plants and in those private industries 
essential to defense. 


None of these things requires the 
abandonment of any sound social 
legislation. They do mean the re- 
moval of such legislative and admin- 
istrative restrictions on industrial 
production as have been condemned 
by both military and industrial expe- 
rience. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers pledges the knowledge and 
experience and the utmost energy of 
its members to the task ahead.” 
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‘ACTIVATED 


mixed form . . 


whatever its size or requirements. 


LAVINO ACTIVATED SPONGE 


American’ Made! 
Atailable for 


prompt delivery. 


WE CAN PROVE YOU CAN GET FAR 
MORE H.S REMOVAL PER POUND OF OXIDE! 


LAVINO ACTIVATED OXIDE © Supplied in un- 


. ready for mixing with your own such, its practical capacity and activity are con- 
carrier . . . LAVINO “ACTIVATED” OXIDE is 


readily adaptable to the needs of your plant, 


Not merely a “‘satisfactory’’ purifying medium by Contains 70% Active Fe:O, as received; approxi- 
virtue of incidental properties, it is a material mately 10% moisture. 


LAVINO ACTIVATED SLURRY @ A new devel- Is used successfully also as a catalyst in liquid 
opment in purifying materials, is shipped in steel _ purification. 

drums . . . ready, with the addition of a small Contains 55% active Fe:.0;; 25% to 30% 
amount of water, to mix with any type carrier. moisture. 


furnished specially selected hardwood shavings. 
ready mixed, carefully coated on large, tough, 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY ¢ 1528 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania » » 


Call us in; let us show you 
exactly how much a Lavino 
4etivated Oxide can save you 
—without effort on your part! 





made specifically for maximum H.S removal. As 


trolled factors. And, it offers maximum activity 
for trace removal and maximum shock resistance. 























OUTLET 


Fulton Weighted Illuminating Regulator 


For Medium Inlet Pressures 


Where medium or low inlet pressures are 
used, or where the difference between in- 
let and outlet pressure is very slight, the 
Fulton Weighted Illuminating Regulator 
gives the most perfect control. Designed 
for either natural or manufactured gas. 
No stufhing b 
Highly sensitive Write for Bulletin 


x Practically no friction 


2574 giving full information, al 


so new 
Catalog of C-F Regulators for all require- 


ments of pressure control 


The CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG.CO. 
28-40 PENN wer Vl8Qo PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CONSULTING ENGINEER 





ALFRED I. PHILLIPS 


Rate Developments Valuations 


Reports Design 
Management 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 

























RIGHT ON 
THE BOARDWALK 


Here you will tind everything to fur- 
your comfort and enjoyment — 
cutside ocean-view rooms - sun 
deck . . . beautiful dining room at the 
e@cean's edge... superb cussine . . 
varied sports .. . and entertainment. 
pagp nor To fellow quests .. . and 
e lly triendly atmosphere 
The Chelsea 
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Effect of Marketing Policies and Refining 
Methods on Future Availability of Residue 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to 

present to the Production and 

Chemical Committees of the 
American Gas Association, a discus 
sion on the future availability of 
residue enriching oils. The discussion 
is limited to the principal factors in 
volved and is not intended to 
any specific details of any particular 
practice or process. All opinions and 
conclusions, unless otherwise stated, 
are those of the author and do not 
necessarily correspond with those 
held by the industry in general, or 
any company with which the author 
may be associated. The term 
due fuel” refers to all residue oils and 
includes enrichment oil. Statistically, 
enrichment oil represents such a 
small percentage ot the total con- 
sumption of petroleum products that 
an analysis of the nation’s petroleum 
supplies related to enrichment oil 
figures would be similar to comparing 
a mountain to a mole hill, the demand 
for such oil amounting to only about 
six to eight million barrels annually 
as compared to nearly one_ billion 
three hundred million barrels of 
crude oil annual production at pres 
ent. 


cover 


“resi 


Extent of Use of Petroleum 
More than 1,.750,000,000 barrels of 


petroleum are consumed annually 
throughout the world and of this 
total the United States consumes 


about 62 per cent, although its popu- 
lation is but 6.5 per cent of the 
world’s population. Gasoline is the 
product of largest consumption, fuel 
ing nearly 40,000,000 vehicles, as 
well as planes, tractors, stationary 
units and other power plants. Low 
gasoline prices and low cost of motor 
cars, result in one motor vehicle to 
each five persons in the United 
States, compared to a world average 
of one to each 172 persons. 

Second to gasoline in volume of 
consumption, is fuel oil for power 
and heat. The world use in recent 
years is approximately 700,000,000 
barrels annually, 60 percent of which 


is used in the United States. Other 
Presented at the American Gas Associa- 
tion Technical Section Joimt Committee 
Conference of the Production and Chemt 
cal Committees, New York, N. Y. May 


20-22. 


Enrichment Oils 


By 
Arthur E. Pew, Jr., 


Vice President Sun Oil Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
products include, lubricating — oil, 
kerosene, and many other useful and 
necessary derivatives. 

From 1918 to 1939, U. S. 
bile registrations have risen from 
6,100,000 to over 29,000,000 and 
gasoline consumption from some &80,- 
000,000 barrels in 1918, to over 550,- 
000,000 in 1939, Export demand has 
risen from 13,650,000 in 1918 to over 
44,500,000 in 1939. Fuel oil con- 
sumption in United States, including 
vessels in foreign trade fueled in the 
United States, amounted to 142,000,- 
000 barrels in 1918 and 462,000,000 
in 1939. Prior to 1930, the statistical 
services of the American Petroleum 
Institute and the Bureau of Mines 
did not separate residual fuels from 


automo- 


distillate fuels. The 1939 reports 
show residual fuels amounted to 
324,000,000 barrels and household 


heating oils reached 139,000,000 


barrels. 

Factors Affecting Availability 

of Residue Enrichment Oils 
The 


bearing 


principal factors having a 
on availability of residue 
fuels for enrichment purposes are: 
(1) Adequacy of known reserves of 
crude oil against total consump- 
tion of petroleum products. 
Competition of solid and gaseous 
fuels 
Marketing policies of the Petrol- 
eum Industry 
Flexibility of refining processes. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Iver since 1859, the year it was 
discovered that petroleum could be 
produced from the ground by drill- 
ing, there have been periodic alarms 
that the crude oil supply was nearly 
exhausted. These alarms have ap- 
proached hysteria several times in 
recent on the part of unin- 
formed alarmists even to the point of 
threatening legislation declaring the 
industry a public utility in order to 
protect the nation’s future oil supply. 
These attacks have been character- 
ized by ignorance and misrepresenta- 
tion. Actually the outlook is most 
reassuring. 


years, 


Crude oil stocks above ground rep- 
resent the immediately available sup- 
ply for refineries. This inventory 
represents up to six months supply, 
but varies according to conditions 
depending upon cost and experience. 
lt is simply a working stock, has no 
bearing on the broad question of 
future availability of any petroleum 
product. The above ground crude oil 
stock is replenished from the under- 
ground reserve as required, 

The term crude oil re- 
serve’ is used to denote that amount 
of oil estimated as recoverable, by 
presently known methods, from those 
oil sands now producing. The term 
does not cover estimates of potential 
production from oil sands not yet 
discovered, but is limited to known 
and proven fields and areas. It does 
not include recovery from known 
sands by methods not now proven. 
In considering statistical data on 
crude reserves, it must be kept in 
mind that due to the dynamic ele- 
ments of supply shown in the prog- 
ress of the science of petroleum geol- 
ogy and production practice, large 
additional resources are being opened 
for commercial use, which but a few 
years ago were not available with the 
methods then in use. As the techni- 
cal developments progress, the esti- 
mated oil recoverable from existing 
known sands is increased, as well as 
the probabilities of new discovery. 


“proven 


Proven reserves are primarily un- 
derground storage, and are as much 
a part of the working stock as is the 
oil in tankage. New discoveries are 
adding to proven reserves faster than 
consumption actually uses up the oil 
produced. From 1900 to 1935 the 
American Petroleum Institute esti- 
mated accumulated discoveries of 28 
billion barrels against production of 
16 billion barrels or a proven reserve 
of approximately 12 billion barrels in 
1935. 

The figures in adjoining table show 
how the proven reserves have in- 
creased as compared to production. 

In the past five years over 6 billion 
barrels have been added to the known 
reserves despite production, actually, 
of over five billion barrels. In other 
words, reserves have increased at 


more than twice the rate of use over 
this period, 
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Estimated Reserves 


Yea Beginning of Year 
1925 5,000,000,000 (1) 
1934 13,300,000,000 (2) 
1935 12,177,000,000 (1) 
1937 13,063,000,000 (1) 
1938 15,507,000,000 (1) 
1939 17,348,000,000 (1) 
1940 18,483,000,000 (1) 


Source: (1) American Petroleum Institut 


In the past five vears over 6 billion 
barrels have been added to the known 
reserves. In 1925 the proven reserves 
were estimated as sufficient for about 
seven or eight years and now, 15 
vears later, they are estimated as 
good for at least 20 years! All the 
data available shows that new inven 
tions in the art of discovery and pro 
duction of crude oil will make it 
readily possible to maintain our re- 
serves for many years in the future. 
The American Petroleum Institute in 
its publication “American Petroleum 
Industry 1935” estimates that the 
population of the United States in 
1960 will be about 146,000,000 and 
that there will be, at that time, ap 
proximately 32 million 
automobiles, as opposed to 22 million 
in 1935, or a total of trucks and cars 
in 1960 of 37 million against 26 mil 
lion in 1935. Giving consideration to 
demand changes for gasoline and 
other products and changed refining 
processes and production technique, 
a peak production requirement with 
normal conditions of 1,500,000,000 
barrels is indicated by 1950. Thus 
if no new oil fields were discovered 
subsequent to 1940, or new method 
of recovery, the data indicates re- 
serves at present more than ample for 
all domestic demands through 1955 at 
least. That no new discoveries or 
methods of recovery, are possible, is 
incredible—they are today being 
made in increasing number and there 
is no reason to believe that over any 
reasonable period they will be de 
creased. 

It would thus appear that from the 
standpoint of availability of crude oil, 
there is no reason to anticipate a 
shortage of raw material for residue 
fuel demand. 


passenger 


Competition of Solid and 
Gaseous Fuels 

Fuel oils of the heavy residue type 
are, in general, end products of the 
refining operation. Their competition 
for consumer outlet is largely coal 
and natural gas. Over the past decade 
they have developed certain trends in 
use which, for the present at least, are 
considered as technically essential. 
Among such is the modern naval 
vessel ; diesel engine ships and power 


ictua iuction U.S.A 
763,743,000 (1) 
908,065,000 (1) 
996,596 000 (1) 
1,279,160,000 (1) 
1,214,355,000 1 


1,264,256,000 


units: locomotives in areas lacking 
coal; certain operations of the steel 
industry such as open-hearth and 
soaking furnaces. Aside from these 
uses the market for residue fuels is 
largely limited by the competition of 
coal and other fuels. The refiner has 
a definite ceiling for price which is 
set by the relative economic value in 
comparison with solid fuels. On the 
other hand, the value of residual oils 
to the refiner is affected by demand 
for gasoline and other products 
which by modern processes may be 
produced from fuel oil. Thus the 
availability of residue oils for enrich- 
ment purposes, as determined by 
price, will be influenced by the price 
of competitive fuels and competitive 
use demand. There has been no pe- 
riod in the industry’s history when 
ample residual oils were unavailable 
despite the fact that fuel oil yields 
have been greatly decreased in the 
past 20 years. Although fuel oil yield 
has dropped from 53 per cent of a 
barrel of crude in 1918 to 38 percent 
in 1939, the total barrels produced in 
1939 were 468,000,000 against 174,- 
000,000 in 1918. It might be said 
that in the event of materially lower 
prices for solid fuels the conversion 
of fuel residues into other products 
would be more profitable to the re- 
finer, but we know of no develop- 
ment which has sufficient probability 
of greatly reducing the price of solid 
fuels to make this factor a current 
one. 


Marketing Policies as Affecting 
Availability of Residue Fuel Oils for 
Enrichment Purposes 
There is no marketing — policy 
known to the author, that would 
cause any diminution in availability 
of residue fuel. The industry desires 
to meet the total demand for petro- 
leum to the fullest extent comparable 
with economic practice and sound 
principles of conservation, through 
maximum recovery from the earth 

and efficient subsequent handling. 


Flexibility of Refining Operations 

The evolution of the refining of 
petroleum from Samuel Kier’s five 
barrel refinery in Pittsburgh (1855) 
to the modern 150,000 barrel daily 
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capacity refinery, is too long and 
complicated a story to detail herein. 
However, a brief outline of the 
changing technique is necessary. 

In the early refineries, crude oil 
was placed in a container which was 
heated and the various hydrocarbons 
successively distilled, gasoline first, 
kerosene next, then gas oils, then 
lubricating oils, leaving as a residue 
heavy fuel oil and asphalt. The re- 
finer and the marketer and the con- 
sumer, were thus limited to those 
products which occurred naturally in 
the crude petroleum. The demand for 
motor fuel grew so rapidly in propor- 
tion to the demand for other products 
that the industry was faced with the 
problem of ever increasing crude 
runs, with consequent over produc- 
tion of products other than gasoline. 
This problem was solved by the de- 
velopment of oil cracking processes. 
These processes involved the subjec- 
tion of oil fractions heavier than 
gasoline, to high temperatures and 
pressures, causing chemical changes 
which convert the high boiling heavy 
oils in part into low boiling products 
within the gasoline boiling ranges. 
Cracking processes have since 1913 
enabled the industry to meet the ever 
increasing demand for gasoline, and 
have doubled the gasoline yield from 
a barrel of crude oil. During the pe- 
riod 1920-39 they have conserved 
over twelve billion barrels of crude 
oil which otherwise it would have 
been necessary to refine to meet the 
demand for gasoline. The first crack- 
ing units in 1913 processed 125 bar- 
rels of gas oil a day and recovered 
30 to 35 percent of gasoline of low 
octane ; the modern thermal cracking 
units process as high as 35,000 bar- 
rels per day and obtain as high as 68 
percent of gasoline, including some 
20% of straight run gasoline. 

The modern refinery operates con- 
tinuously. Crude oil is pumped 
through pipes which are in a furnace 
heated by fuel oil or gas combustion. 
The heated oil is “flashed” in a va- 
porizing chamber and the resultant 
vapor hydrocarbons separated by 
fractionating columns into the de- 
sired products, normally straight run 
gasoline, kerosene, household heating 
oil, lubricating oil and residual fuel. 
A portion of the primary products, 
depending upon conditions, are 
cracked to produce additional gaso- 
line. In many cases the straight run 
gasoline is cracked or reformed to 
improve its octane rating. The resid- 
ual fuel oil is in most cases, used as 
cracking stock. In general, cracking 
processes produce gas, gasoline, light 
fuel oil (other than household oil) 
and the residual fuels known com- 
mercially as heavy fuel. 
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From this brief description it will 
be noted that with a given crude oil 
production the greater the extent to 
which cracking operations are prac- 
ticed, the lesser will be the amount of 
residual However, there is a 
limit to the extent to which thermal 
cracking can be used. Processes are 
and have been available over the past 
ten years, whereby residual heavy 
fuels can be run to coke, and heavy 
fuel production virtually eliminated. 
However, with normal market condi 
tions this operation is uneconomical, 
as Operating costs are high and in- 
vestment costs per barrel of gasoline 
produced are greatly increased. 


oils. 


During the past several years a 
new type of cracking has 
been put into commercial operation 
This process is known as catalytic 
cracking. The only commercial plants 
using catalytic cracking known to be 
operating at present are those of Sun 
Oil and  Socony-Vacuum. These 
plants process some 180,000 barrels 
of oil daily by the Houdry Catalytic 
Process. Catalytic cracking makes 


} yrocess 


possible the production of a motor 
fuel having octane ratings (anti 
knock characteristics) higher than 


obtainable by thermal cracking meth 
ods. The significance of the process 
les, aside from octane improvement, 
in its ability to produce high yields ot 
gasoline and gas oil from crude oil 
residues, without the production of 
cracked residual fuels. If utilized to 
its full extent the production of fuel 
oil of the heavy residue type could be 
virtually eliminated. However, if 
generally adapted and utilized in this 
manner to obtain highest gasoline 
vield, the amount of gasoline which 
could be produced would far exceed 
the market demand, were the same 
amount of crude oil as is now pro- 
duced refined by this operation. There 
would be a decrease in the production 
of fuel oils and kerosene below the 
market demand. Such a condition is 
inconceivable, as it would be uneco 
nomic for the industry, in that supply 
and demand for the products of 
petroleum would be unbalanced. The 
elimination of outlets contributing to 
the total volume of crude oil which 
can be economically produced in ac 
cordance with sound principles of 
conservation is not believed to have 
any basis of possibility. The factor 
of price has an important bearing on 
the availability of residue enrichment 
fuels. Without attempting any exact 
comparison of the economics of gas 


enrichment values of residue oils 


compared to other materials, it is ob 
vious that in many cases the present 
relative cost of competing materials 
justifes the use of residue oils. Pre- 
viously it has been pointed out that 


residue oils may be produced or not 
produced at the refiner’s option 
through the use of available proc- 
esses. The decision is largely based 
upon the economics of the operation. 
The refiner has no technical process 
limitation as commercial 
are available to economically dispose 
of his surplus residues should de- 
mand or competitive fuel develop- 
ment restrict or eliminate his residue 
fuel outlets. 


pre CESSES 


In all probability the yield of re- 
sidual fuel oils in terms of a barrel of 
crude will decrease, mainly for the 
reason that demand for other prod 
ucts will make it economically advis 
able to utilize the newer processes to 
a greater extent. However, this trend 
does not mean necessarily a reduced 
volume of residual oil for enrichment 
purposes. Increased crude runs 
would tend to offset lower fuel yields 
as in the past. Further, reduced vol 
ume of residue fuel does not neces 
sarily mean reduced availability of 
enrichment oils, inasmuch as enrich 
ment oils need not be of such quality 
and specifications as are necessary 
for other fuel uses, and thus tend to 
be the least desirable charging stocks 
for oil refining conversion processes. 

It would appear that there is no 
trend in refining technique that offers 
any serious reduction in residue oils 
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of quality suitable tor use as heavy 
enrichment oil on a competitive eco 
nomic basis with solid fuels. 

In conclusion, it is submitted 
that providing the use of residue 
enrichment oils is economic com- 
pared to other materials on the 
basis of a normal price relation- 
ship there is no factor indicating 
the development of a situation 
creating a shortage of these oils 
for gas enrichment purposes. 

lor national defense needs in time 
of war, the industry is in an excellent 
position to readily supply such addi- 
tional quantities as are required, 
without any spectacular changes be- 
ing required or any necessity of hys- 
terical reorganization of its present 
economic and efficient operation. 





Industrial Division Meeting 

New England Gas Association 

\t this meeting held on May 10th in the 
University Club, Boston, Robert E. Finnin, 
Supt. of Apartment-Builder Division of 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., presented a 
sequel to his paper on “The House that 
Jack Built” which he March 
meeting. 

Space heater applications for the resi- 
dential and commercial fields out- 
lined by Herbert H. Skinner. 

B. H. Dingley, Sales Supervisor for the 
Hartford spoke on “The Oil 
Fired Central Heating Market for 
Water Heating.” 
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PIONEER 


in the manufacture of 


RE-CHROME METER LEATHER 


For the Gas Industry 
“COLONIAL BRAND”’ 


QO" LEATHERS will stand up in the meter under all 

Unaffected by heat, cold or 

dampness. The test of time has proven their superiority 

over any substitutes proposed or offered for diaphragm 
use; they are strong and pliable. 

We also manufacture Oiled Meter Leather as well as 

Re-Chrome for Iron and Tin Meters, Governors and Regu- 


BESSE, OSBORN 
65 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Sales Representatives 


Bankart & Samuelson, 177 William St., New York 
Wilder & Co., 1038 Crosby Street, Chicago 


& ODELL, INC. 
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EVERY REPUBLIC PRODUCT—UNIQUE IN DESIGN 
—SUPERIOR IN PERFORMANCE 


& 


AUTOGAS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Republic LO-BILL Conversion Water Heater. 
The Republic Radiant Conversion Burner. 
The Republic Gas-Fired Humidifier. 


The Republic Gas Appliance Exhauster. 






































Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
a 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 
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WATER HEATER. 
CONTROLS 





AGA Approved 
TITAN Temperature and 
Pressure Relief Valve 


This device is installed on the hot water outlet in the 
tank directly in the flow of water. Action, as a result, is 
unfailing and positive, there being no dead pockets to 
prevent proper functioning of 
relief valve. 


Pressure relief is obtained 
through a spring-loaded valve 
which opens when the pres- 
sure reaches a predetermined 
point. Should the water be- 
come overheated to 200° F, a 
fusible disc melts and lets the 
water escape thereby prevent- 
ing a further increase in temperature. 





The Titan Relief Valve serves as a coupling connected 
in the line thereby eliminating the necessity and expense 
of a tee fitting. To replace fusible disc, it is not neces- 
sary to disassemble valves or piping in any way. 

Design for application to storage or range boilers 
Prevents corrosion, scalding and explosion. 


Catalog and full information upon request. 
The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 


Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Vaives @ Safetystate 
9913 Elk Avenue . ili __ Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Selling Parade 


A Digest of Successful Selling Ideas 


W HEN MARVIN BROUGHT IN a 
contract from one of the city’s 
largest businessmen, a cranky old 
millionaire who always vowed no- 
body could sell him, Marvin’s boss 
decided to give the boy a testimonial 
dinner. 

[ attended. It was a gala affair. 
The boss hadn’t spared any expense, 
because the profit on the business ran 
up into the thousands. 

George Marvin is in the insurance 
business, but what he told us about 
how he sold his prospect might ap- 
ply to your business just as well, 
so I am going to repeat it. 

He said: “It wasn’t a hard sale to 
make. Indeed, it was easy; almost 
a push-over—when I found the key. 
That’s all it took—a key. I merely 
looked until I found that. If you 
fellows do that you won't have any 
trouble in selling more. 

“As you know, Mr. Handy was a 
gambler, and still has the instincts. 
He made his money speculating. He 
takes chances. He likes chances. | 
hgured as I walked down the hall 
that if I could make my proposition 
t sporting proposition, I'd stand a 
chance; if I talked investment, sav- 
ings features, and the like, I'd fail. 

“So when I got into the office the 
first thing I said was: ‘Mr. Handy, 
my company and | want to bet that 
you ll be dead within a year.’ ‘What's 

. what’s that?’ he said. He stood 
up. 

“T repeated quietly: ‘I mean every 
word of it, Mr. Handy. We're will 
ing to lay you good odds that you 
won't be alive a year from today.’ 

“No gambler like Handy could re 
sist an appeal like that. He rose to 
the bait. I got the contract inside of 
ten minutes’ time.” 

Find the key to open ‘em and you 
can get business from any 
*em—there’s some salesmanship here. 


one of 


* * * * a 


Wie setaanaty WERE SERIOUS. The 
firm was not making sales. What 
was wrong? The advertising wasn’t 
pulling. The expert called in set to 
scrutinizing the ads. In a few weeks 
le rendered his verdict. 

“Your sales are falling down,” he 


said, “because you are not telling 





By 
Charles B. Roth 


EAD IN, |! 
by N 


a complete story. 


You partially con- 
vince the prospect, but you do not go 


all the way. I would suggest that 
we revise the advertising and tell a 


complete story in every ad. Then 
we'll see a change.” 

What he suggested was carried 
out. And sales went up. 

Years after | heard of this re- 


juvenation job I was called in by the 
head of a firm whose sales were like- 
wise falling down. I studied the 
situation, went out with the 
man. And | recommended the same 
antidote | had learned years before 

tell a complete story. 

| found that the salesmen were 
skimming over the top of the story. 
They were telling a half story, a 
three-quarters story—but they were 
always omitting essential points. 


sales- 


Although most salesmen resent 
very much having to give a mem- 


orized sales talk, one of the reasons 
why many millions of dollars worth 
j have sold by the 
standardized presentation is that it 
have the weakness. of 
omitting anything important. 

It tells a complete story. And sells. 

One firm I know insists that every 
salesman tell a complete story to 
every prospect. The talk is not 
memorized, but it 1s carefully or- 
ganized. It falls into seven head- 
ach salesman has to include 
something under all seven each time 
he talks. Sales have mounted since 
that plan was introduced. 


ot goods been 


does not 


Ings. 
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] STOOD IN THE BACK ROOM Of a 
jewelry store in New York City, 
talking salesmanship with one of the 
partners, while the other partner out 
in the front half was giving an im- 
passioned appeal in behalf of his 
watches, his rings, his stick pins. 

“Just listen to old Max talk!” said 
the partner in the back. “He's a 
good old boy, old Max. but he’s 
got one weakness.”’ 

“What's that?” 

“He don’t hype ‘em enough,” said 
my informant. 

“What do vou mean ‘hype’ ’em?” 

That was a new term to me. But 
in the answer to my question, my 
information let me in on 
how selling is carried out in certain 
jewelry auctions. 

“Why, when you've got a crowd 
to a certain point you got to give 


source of 


them a shot in the arm—a_ hypo. 
Get it? That’s what we call ‘hyp- 
ing.” It means the same as putting 


on the screws or turning on the heat. 
You got to do it to sell.” 

Well, | wonder? I know that 
these places of business seldom stay 
in the same location and never be- 
come second Tiffany's. I also know 
that, although closing sales is a defi- 
nite part of salesmanship, the prac- 
tice of forcing people to buy what 
they do not want, through high pres- 
sure methods, never wins in the long 
run, 

[ like to look on salesmanship as 
a profession which can get along 
without shots in the arm—without 
hyping the customer. 


W HILE JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 1s 
usually referred to as a great 
financier, his ability as a salesman 
is seldom extolled. Yet Mr. Rocke- 
feller was a fine salesman, perhaps 
one of the greatest of all time. 

Here is one side of his life which 
many persons do not know. 

Mr. Rockefeller started selling at 
16, sold for years and developed a 
selling technique which would still 
work for an ambitious salesman. 

“When Mr. Rockefeller started in, 
although he was just a boy,” re- 
marks a recent biographer, “he quick- 
ly perceived that there was a great 
deal of waste in selling. With his 


clear-thinking mind he sat down and 
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wrote his three rules for selling. Any 
salesman today could read and profit 
by these rules. 

“First he would call only on large 
firms. Let others waste time with 
the small fry. He would get the big 
ones, 

“Second he 
large orders. 


would solicit only 


“Third he would see the man at 
the top. 

“Those three rules. made him a 
great salesman. | think they will 
help any salesman to sell more.” 


] DOUBT IF YOU EVER read a 
book called “My Friend Will.” 
And what a shame that is! Every 
one ought to have a copy, and every 
salesman ought to make it his bed 
side book to read especially after 
one of those days when everything 
has gone wrong. You know the kind 

Charles F. Lummis, who died a 
few years ago out in Los Angeles, 
wrote the book, which runs only 
forty-eight or fifty pages in length 
Massachusetts-born, Harvard-educat 
ed, a fine athlete, Lummis walked 
from Ohio to California in the 80's 
when it took more manhood to do 
the trick than it does today. He went 
west to become part-owner of a Los 
Angeles newspaper. He worked en 
tirely too hard and paralysis laid him 
low. He was all done, washed up, 
completely through—and he was only 
28. 

But that Yankee had a hard head, 
so he moved, paralysis and all, into 
New Mexico, and for four years 
fought a fight to win back his health; 
a fight which seemed hopeless, for 
didn’t every doctor tell him he would 
never walk again? 

But he did walk. He did more 
than walk. He ran. He climbed 
mountains. He became an athlete 
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HAYS MANUFACTURING CO. 


SERVICE STOPS 


SINCE 
built 
products for the Gas In- 
dustry. Standard, Special 
Weight, Heavy Pattern 
and High Pressure Stops 
to meet all requirements 
manufactured by 
Hays in a full range of 
sizes. Write for Catalog 
No. 4 today. 


once more. He became an explorer. 
He began writing books about the 
Southwest, and before he died, at 
the age of 68, honors of all kinds 
came to him. 

Whenever I get low in_ spirits, 
which happens to all of us occasion- 
ally, I tind more solace in read- 
ing about Lummis’ grim fight against 
odds than in all the other inspiration- 
al literature ever run through a 
printing press. 

\nd the thing | like most about 
the book was a note he wrote while 
Hat on his back in the hospital in 
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Santa Fe. He couldn't talk, you 
know: his vocal chords were para- 
lyzed. He could move his right hand 
slightly, and with it he wrote the 
answers to questions of his friends 
and well-wishers. 

One of them asked him how he 


felt. He wrote: “Just bully, thank 
you. And bigger and tougher than 


anything that can happen to me.” 
lf a salesman will only remember 
that—and be bigger and tougher than 
anything that can happen to him 
he can whip price, 
trouble and trials. 


depressions, 
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Next time you think you're 
whipped read it: “and bigger and 
tougher than anything that can hap- 
pen to me.” 


, HE HEAD OF A BIG BUSINESS Was 
in a reminiscent mood when I 
called upon him for some informa- 
tion. We fell to talking about his 
career, which has been honorable, 
which has been successful. I asked 
him the reason for his achievement. 

“My old boss in’ Pennsylvania 
gave me the spark,” said he; “the 
idea upon which | have built every 
thing | have done. It was his busi- 
ness philosophy that I have followed 
all my life. He was a peculiar old 
fellow, but he had all the trade cor- 
ralled for a radius of a hundred 
miles. He had only one business 
obsession.” 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“His customers. He'd say: ‘Sam, 
remember this: Nothing is too good 
for our customers.’ He meant it. It 
was his business credo. There’s no 
doubt it was the reason for his suc- 
cess and for mine.” 

“How did you apply it?” I asked. 

“Well, in many ways. When | 
was a young salesman, I'd say, 
wherever there was a temptation to 
cut corners and give something not 
the best: ‘Nothing is too good for my 
customers.’ That would check me. 
Later when I became owner of a 
business, | faced many temptations 
to cut corners. That motto always 
held me back.” 

“It’s still your motto, isn’t it?” | 
asked. 

“In every way. It hangs in my of- 
fice as you can see. It hangs in the 
sales manager’s office. It hangs on 
the walls of every factory we have. 
It's the one thing I know about 
business of which I am _ positively 
sure.” 











1869 Hays has 
dependable _ brass 





ERIE. PA. 





CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


GAS HOLDERS 


RIVETED OR WELDED 
FABRICATION & ERECTION 


AMBLER, PA. 


HOLDER INSPECTION 


TANKS, BINS, FLUES 
PURIFIERS, WELDINGS 
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Annual Convention A.G.A.E.M. 


Large Attendance at French Lick Springs May 20 to 22 


HE Association of Gas Appl 

ance and Equipment Manufac 

turers held its fifth annual con 
vention in French Lick Springs, Ind., 
May 20 through the 22nd with an 
attendance greater than that of an) 
previous convention. 

The program was outstanding in 
that no “outside” speakers were in 
cluded and discussions centered ex 
clusively around issues vital to the 
gas appliance industry in particular 
and the gas industry in general. Par 
ticipating delegates from all sections 
of the United States heard men 
prominent in the gas industry analyze 
current problems such as industrial 
relations, appliance development, 
sales promotion, resource conserva 
tion, and other matters of immediate 
interest and concern to the industry. 
Much emphasis was given to the ex 
tensive progress made by appliance 
manufacturers during recent years, 
and there was expressed by the 
speakers a general optimistic outlook 
for the future. 

Frank H. Adams, president of the 
Association and vice-president of the 
Surface Combustion Corp., of To 
ledo, Ohio, opened the convention at 
a luncheon reception on Monday, 
May 20, at which were present the 
manufacturer members and_ their 
families, as well as invited guests. In 
his address of welcome Mr. Adams 
said that associations formed, to a 
great extent, a bulwark for industry, 
and that problems of individual com 
panies within an industry which 
vitally concern all can best be solved 
through the co-operative efforts pro 
vided by an association. He declared : 
“T think we can say it is almost fun 
damental that no single company can 
make money or have any real security 
profit-wise unless the industry as a 
whole is making money. Welfare in 
industry is definitely dependent upon 
each other.”’ 

The principal session of the con 
vention was held on the second day 
with Mr. Adams presiding. The 
speakers were N. T. Sellman, assist 
ant vice-president of the Consoli 
dated Edison Company of New York 
and chairman of the American 
Association’s Laboratories Managing 
Committee ; Louis Ruthenburg, pres 
ident of Servel, Inc. of Evansville, 
Ind., and W. C. Beckjord, president 
of the American Gas Association and 
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FRANK H. ADAMS 
President A.G.A.E.M. 


vice-president of the Columbia Gas 
and Electric Corp., New York. 

Mr. Sellman declared that the gas 
industry stands out from other indus- 
tries in that it polices itself. He said 
that the gas appliance manufacturers 
and utilities have in the American 
Gas Association’s Laboratory struc- 
ture a means of self-regulation in all 
utilization matters that should pre- 
clude all necessity for outside inter- 
ference. He pointed out that if the 
rate of made in the past 
fifteen years can be maintained, the 
industry will make gas the “ideal fuel 
of tomorrow he 
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N. T. SELLMAN 


Chairman A.G.A. Laboratories 
Managing Committee 
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Speaking on “Industrial Rela- 
tions,’ Mr. Ruthenburg said that 


higher wages, shorter hours and pro- 
duction restrictions without increases 
in efficiency will reduce American 
living standards. He stated that 
though the “objective of the more 
abundant life is universally ap- 
plauded,” methods which are now 
attempted will not only fail to accom 
plish the objective but will “of neces 
sity defeat its attainment and inevit- 
ably bring about reduced living 
standards.” He that economic 
and social improvement in the United 
States can be continued only in the 
degree to which the “real” wage of 
the common man can be increased. 

Citing that higher wages and 
shorter working hours are the yard 
sticks by which we measure improve- 
ment in the worker’s condition in this 
country, he declared: “If we are to 
think realistically about living stand- 
ards we must think about real wages 

what money will buy, rather than 
in terms of money wage which is 
meaningless unless it is interpreted in 
terms of buying power. 


said 


“Any influence which has the ef- 
fect of restricting productive capac- 
ity per unit of man power will re- 
strict our ability to improve the living 
standard of the average man. Carried 
far enough, such restrictive influ- 
ences must necessarily reduce the na- 
tional living standard.” 

Mr. Beckjord said that the gas 
industry needs to tell its story more 
dramatically and comprehensively to 
the American public and the logical 
way is through increased localized 
newspaper advertising to supplement 
current national advertising. 

He declared: “Too few people are 
cognizant of the great service ren- 
dered our nation by the gas industry. 
l‘or them to have a full appreciation 
of this service they need to be told. 
While we carry on adequate national 
advertising, we do not penetrate suff- 
ciently into communities as a whole.. 
This can 
through 
paper advertising 
campaigns.” 


best be accomplished 
localized news- 


and promotional 


increased 


He asked for more showmanship 
in selling and stated that women 
must today be considered by industry 
as to their tastes and practical judg- 
ment. “Our chief problem is selling. 















































If you cannot sell your product, the 
rest of the problems don’t count,” 
said. 

At an informal session during the 
convention, George E. Frazer, ot 
Chicago, counsel for the Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, declared that the 
American housewives, the greatest 
purchasing agents of the country, are 
not speculating either in wheat or in 
“war babies” on the stock exchange 
but are investing in their own babies 
and in home comforts and convent 
ences. 


1 
ie 


Mr. Irrazer declared: “The Ameri 
can housewife may not be keenly in 
terested in solving international prob 
lems but she is keen, intelligent and 
critical in buying furniture and hx 


tures tor her home. The gas appl 


p 
ance industry is squarely meeting that 
issue by greatly improving all types 
and kinds of appliances. This is solid 
and substantial business that outlasts 
wars and that should outlast even the 
petty tyrannies of American bureau- 
crats. 


A tar-reaching sales promotion 


“CP” (Certified Pet 
formance) Gas Ranges to extend into 
1941 and 1942 as 
remainder of this year was approved 
during the convention by the “CP” 


program for 


well ; for the 


Sales Management Committee of the 


Association of Gas Appliance 


Equipment Manufacturers 


Left Some of the members at the lunch- 
eon on the opening day presided over by 
Frank H. Adams, President of A.G.A.E.M. 
Right Business Luncheon Meeting of 
Domestic Gas Range Division. 


An important phase of the conven- 
tion was the series of divisional meet- 
ings held on the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day. Promotional plans for the 
major gas appliances and 
equipment were that 
time 


The 


+ 


sale of 
disclosed at 
and the 


divisions chairmen 


A trio of manufacturers: 
-Left to right, George 
G. Gebhart, Sales Man- 
ager Hotstream Heater 
Co., Cleveland; John A. 
Robertshaw, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Man- 
ager Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat Company, Young- 
wood, Pa.; W. E. Der- 
went, Vice President 
George D. Roper Corpor- 
ation, Rockford, Ill. 


were as follows: Domestic Gas 
Range, W. E. Derwent, vice-presi- 
dent of the Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
Rockford, IIL; Water Heater 
Division, L. R. Mendelson, president, 
Hotstream Heater Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Gas House Heating and Atr- 
Conditioning Equipment Division, 
W. L. Seelbach, secretary, The For- 
est City Foundries Co., 
Ohio; Direct Heating 
Division, E. C 


Gas 


Cleveland, 
quipment 
Adams, president, 
\dams Brothers Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gas Valve and Fit- 
tings Division, R. L 
dent, Detroit 


©’Brien, presi- 

and Malleable 
Works, Detroit, Mich.: Thermostatic 
Control and Accessories Division, W. 
\. Lean, General Sales Manager, 
The Wilcolator Co., Newark, N. J.; 
ind the Industrial Gas Equipment 
Division, F. J. Fieser, of 
Inc., New York City. 


Brass 


Fieser- 
Lundt 
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Herbert A, Watson to Direct 
Range Sales Research 


\. Watson 
Research for the 
Asso 
Appliance and Equipment 
recently announced 
Adams, president of the 


The appointment of Herbert 
as Director: of Sales 
domestic gas range division of the 
ciation of Gas 
Manufacturers 
ky Frank H. 


\ssociation. 


Mr. Watson, who was formerly sales 
promotion manager for the Pennsylvamia 
Power & Light Co., will co-operate with 
utility companies and retail dealer outlets 
throughout the United States and Canada 
in developing creative sales methods and 
formulating localized sales promotion 
activities in behalf of the “CP” Gas Range 
program. 


Was 


These ranges are 
produced and marketed by twenty-six 
leading appliance manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada. 


now being 


Mr. Watson, whose headquarters will b< 
in New York City, has during the past 
fifteen vears been widely active in pro 
moting dealer cooperative programs. He 
is known throughout the gas industry for 
his numerous addresses before appliance 


sales groups. 


New Listing of Gas Companies 


\ revised compilation listing the gas 
distributing companies operating in the 
United States has been prepared by the 
statistical department of the Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers and made available to its mem- 
bership, it has been announced at the 
\ssociation’s national headquarters, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


The data, which is presented in book- 
let form, first summarizes the total num 
ber of gas companies operating in each 
of the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia and the total number of gas 


customers in each state. 


There follows a state by state break- 
down listing all gas companies (omitting 
those serving less than one hundred cus 
tomers), the location of their principal 
office, the kind of gas supplied and re- 
spective heating value, and the total num- 
ber of gas [ 


customers of each 


(as of January 1, 1939). 
As -% manufacturers 


using the new listing, a blank column has 
been provided alongside 


company 


convenience to 


each company 


given 
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f ff| separation depending on the grade of 

Separator Or E uents a The final effluent is of sufficient 
To satisfy local and federal regu clarity to pass U. S. Government re 

lations with respect to stream and quirements. 

harbor water pollution, the Morse The principle of operation is that 
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cessfully applied for the treatment gated riffle or apron into a tank di- 
of gas works effluents. vided by baffles where water is held 


This equipment, furthermore, en- at constant level. The apron sep 
ables the separation and recovery of arates the emulsion, placing the 
tar and oils and is claimed to do lighter oil gently on the surtace of 


two-thirds or more of the work of the water whence it floats to an 
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overtlow valve to be drawn off to an 
oil reservoir. The heavier constitu 
ents are precipitated to the bottom of 
the first chamber of the tank and 
drawn off, while the clarified effluent 
passes under a baffle and over a 
lipped dividing wall into the second 
chamber and around a second baffle 
to the outlet. 


Due to the continuous How prin 
ciple, relatively large volumes are 
handled in small areas. The equip 
ment is fabricated from quarter-inch 
copper bearing steel in several stand 
ard sizes with capacities of 35 to 
250 gallons per minute. The size of 
unit to handle 100 gallons a minute, 
for example, is 6’ x 4 x 3. 


A sump is usually placed ahead 
of the separator to catch any grit 
or foreign material. 

For more complete division of 
the constituents, this type of separa- 
tor may be used in tandem, or for 
double capacity, arranged in mul- 
tiple. 

Separation and recovery of oil 
from aqueous solutions in general 
industrial operations may also be 
accomplished, such as in oil plants 
and refineries and manufacturing 
plants in many industries. 








Type C. Its simple but 
rugged construction as- 
sures efficient, accurate 
metering of large inter- 
mittent or continuous 
loads 
































Quality comes first with 
Superior Meters. They 
are constructed from 
the best of materia!s by 
an experienced staff of 
meter mechanics. 
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Simple, Quick Closures Between 
Casing and Pipe 


The new Dresser Casing Bushing 
made by ithe Dresser Manufacturing 
Company, Bradford, Pa., consists of 
two halved steel rings with 
ber-compound gasket bolted to pipe) are absorbed by the re- 
tween them, this bushing can be isnt rubber gasket: It centers 
easily assembled around pipe and 2 ying in casing—pipe does not 
slipped into ends of casing to pI asing where cor- 
vide a simple, quick closure. As 


Cc 
oni 





k rosion may ds op and coating ke 
bolts are tightened, gasket rps Is scraped off. uickly and easily 
outwardly against inside of casing jp sialled by man using only a 

The Style 83 Casing Bushing 


mes in four YE es to meet varying 
ield conditions. Types 1 and 2 
take care of ‘all ordinary installa- 
where there is. no pressure 
condition between pipe and casing. 
Types 3 and 4 are designed for in- 
stallations where such internal pres- 
sures may occur, or where line is 
ibject to heavy ground settlement 
to strong currents or undertows 

n subaqueous lines). 

Dresser Casing Bushing A two-page catalog (form 402) 
jives complete information, speci- 
fications, sizes, and list prices. 

and inwardly against outside of *~ 
pipe, making a tight seal against 

both. Casing bushings are used for 
any line where protective casing is 
used, as under a railroad track Ay 





New H.S Tester Uses Prepared 
Disks 


nd | = expensive device 


~ 


highway, embankment; or across a for eerily gas for H.S has. recently 

swamp, canal, irrigation ditch been announced by Connelly Iron 

stream. Sponge & Governor Company, 3154 
It is said to seal out dirt, debris, Sc 


ralifornia Avenue, Chicago, 
weeds, small animals, and cor- 200 So. 2nd Street, Elizabeth, 
rosive water from inside of casing I 
—thereby prolonging pipe life be- Known as the Smyly H.S Tester 
cause pipe is kept dry and clean. this instrument uses specially pre- 
It “floats” pipe-line in casing—vi- pared dry, paper test disks, pre- 


“o> 
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bration and shock from passin treated with the required amount 
trains and traffic (ordinarily relayed j f lead acetate. Extremely sensi- 
New Fisher Interface Liquid Level Controller Lam STD PIPE 


Fisher Governor Company of Marshalltown . 
nounced a new level controller designed for maintaining a 


— 
— 
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liquid level when handling two liquids of different specific 
gravities. This controller holds the lev: f the heavier or 
lower liquid at a predetermine 1 point and operates a dia 


phragm control valve to drain off that liquid as it accumi 
lates in the tank. 
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New Equipment 





Connelly H.S Tester 


tive, these disks are said to react 
to % grain H.S per 100 cubic feet 
of gas in a one minute test. Disks 
are furnished by the manufacturer 
on a spool, in air-tight glass con- 
tainer. They can be kept indefi- 
nitely. 

Tests can be made in one minute. 
Disk is slipped into glass chamber 
gas turned on. After test, disk is 
dated and filed for permanent 
record. This device is reported 
be practical for installing at outlet 
of each purifying box at the gas 
plant and in the superintendent's 
and manager's offices. 

An illustrated Bulletin, recently 
issued by Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Company gives full de- 
tails regarding this new Tester. A 
free copy may ke obtained by ad- 
dressing the company. 


— _y | 
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The difficulty of level control where the difference betw< 
specific gravities of the two liquids is very slight, is a prok 
lem that frequently c ave the engineer. This Fisher iyrt 
246-P Interface Level-Trol is especially designed to meet th 
need. It can be furnished with various sizes of floats 














meet various conditions of specific gravity. =e | 
Pilot valve incorporates throttling range and adjustmen * 

and level position adjustment, both of which are readily [ : 

accessible. This controller has 1 cast steel housing flanged ite a 

for mounting on horizontal vessels, and a stainless steel a ’ 

float rod and float. te ea, ee 
Other features include Air-flo cooling fir member, pres 

sure tight bearing, bronze body for pilot valve. The operat- - 








ing medium pressure gauges and Fisher filter are standard 
equipment. 
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and Appliances 


New EMCO Pressure Regulator 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company has rounded out its line 
of control equipment with the 
EMCO "1001" Regulator which, as 
the name implies, is claimed te 
have a “thousand and one” types 
of application and to control pres- 
sure with a high degree of ac- 
curacy for any outlet setting of from 
2 ounces up to 20 pounds, having 
rates of flow well in excess of the 
capacities normally transmitted 
through 2 inch piping. 

This regulator employs a method 
of diaphragm loading, not previ 
ously available on medium and 
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‘*1001"’ Pressure Regulator 


small size regulators. The conven 
tional designs use a spring or 
weights to oppose the controlling 
pressure which actuates the operat- 
ing diaphragm whereas in the 
1001" Regulator a pilot loading 
system for diaphragm contro] is in- 
corporated which, it is said, assures 
the movement of the main operat- 
ing diaphragm with the slightest 
change in the control pressure. It 
is claimed that this principle of cor 
trol assures the maintenance of the 
desired pressure at a definite and 
unvarying amount from minimun 
flow rates to the maximum capaci- 
ties which can be obtained 


under 
the existing pressure conditions, 
and that the lock-up charac- 


teristics are exceptional. 

This regulator is designed to pro- 
vide accurate control for installa- 
tions having both small and large 
flow rates, where supply pressure 
ranging up to 150 pounds must b 


CS 
e 


reduced to 20 pounds or less. In 
this category are large gas ap- 
plicnces, boiler plants and indus- 
tric! heat treating furnaces. 

It is also well suited to small 
town border station requirements 
and may also be employed for dis- 


uict regulator installations where 
systems are operated at inter- 
mediate pressures or at. inter- 
tnediate and low pressure com- 
bined. 


2. 
oo 


Hi-Speed Gas Fired Boiler 


A high efficiency, low-pressure 
steam boiler of new design, has 
just been announced by Anets- 
berger Brothers, Chicago, Illinois. 
The manufacturer states that the 
unit conforms to A.S.M.E. Code spe- 
cifications in material, workman- 
ship, construction and inspection. 
Unit has fully automatic water 
feeder that maintains water at ccr- 
rect level in boiler, also automatic 
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Low Pressure Steam Boiler 


low water cut-off that snaps gas 
OFF” when water level gets toc 
low, and an automatic gas control 
which turns gas "ON" and ‘OFF’ 
automatically in accordance with 
the amount of heat required. 

High efficiency results through 
the completely insulated outer steel 
shell, and the fire brick insulation 
that surrounds the fire pot and 
water tubes. 

The front and rear header plates 
can be removed to clean out dirt, 
sediment and lime scale from each 
water tube and mud ring. Large 
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mud wells for accumulation of 
foreign material can easily be 
blown out through the large cocks 
at front and rear of boiler. 
Suitable for open line process 
steam work, as well as closed cir- 
cuits. For further information write 
the manufacturers, 3501 Elston Ave.., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
% 


The “Dalton” Univarsal Range 


Shown herewith is the Dalton 
Universal Model 240 made by Crib- 
ben & Sexton Company, 700 No. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Out- 
standing features of this popular 
and modern model are: Six simmer- 





The ‘‘Dalton’’ Range 
save burners, oven chime heat con- 
trol, 18” draftless precision bake 
oven, service drawer, minute 
minder and elevated in-a-drawer 
broiler with savory grid. 

This model permits broiling and 
baking in separate compartments 
without one interfering with the 
other. Broiler burner is equipped 
with four ceramic radiant tubes. 

This and twenty other “Univer- 
sal’’ models including a group of 
ten CP, are shown in full detail in 
the Company's 1940 Catalog. 

* 


4-Wheel Pipe Cutter 
With this Reed pipe 


cutter you use a back 
and forth motion 
through only 1/3 of a 
complete circle to cut 
evenly and completely 
through the pipe. Cuts 
fast;—no need to break 
the pipe to finish the 
job. For bench work or 
in ditches 
close quarters. Has 
“razor blade’’ wheels. 
Made by Reed Manu- 


facturing Co., Erie, Pa. 


and other 
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Proposed Consolidation 
of Five Utility Companies 
Consolidation of five public utility ¢ 

panies serving adjacent sections of cent 
and southern Indiana into a sing] 
poration to be named Public Service Ce 
pany of Indiana, Inc., was proposed in 
petition recently filed with the Publi 
Service Commission of Indiana 

The five companies involved in thie 
tegration plan are Public Service Compat 
of Indiana, Central Indiana Power Cor 
pany, Northern Indiana Power Compan) 
Terre Haute Electric Company, Inc., and 
Dresser Power Corporation. 

An application for a report on the pro 
posed plan of consolidation of these co 
panies is now pending before the Securi 
ties and Exchange Commission, Washing 
ton, D. C. 
licitation of proxies and consents of share 


\ declaration covering the so 


holders to the plan, was included with the 
application. 

If the consolidation should be consun 
mated, the petition declares, the new cor 
poration will have a_ capitalization 
$111,064,917, distributed as follows 

1,030,873 6/10 shares of $25 commor 
stock valued at $25,771,840; 377,991 16 
shares of $50 par value 5 per cent pre 
ferred stock, or $18,899,590; and a long 
term debt totaling $66,393,487 of which 
$56,072,000 will be in mortgage bonds and 
$10,321,487 in serial notes and debentures 

A pro forma income statement for the 
new corporation for the year ended Mar 
31, 1940 shows that it would have had a 
net income of $6.73 per share on the $50 
preferred stock, and $1.55 per share on the 
new common stock 

The shares of the new corporation art 
to be dated October 1, 1940, and the pre 
ferred stock will bear cumulative annual 
dividends of $2.50 per share from that 
date. The first dividend would be payable 
January 1, 1941 

The consolidation plan provides that 
existing shares of the companies to be 
consolidated, (except shares owned by 
constituent corporations, which — shares 
shall be cancelled), including all accrue 
and unpaid dividends, shall be converted 
into shares of the new corporation 

The Trustee of Midland United ( 
pany benefically owns all of the present 
outstanding 
Public Service Company of Indiana, ¢ 


common capital stock 


tral Indiana Power Company and Terr 
Haute Electric Company, Inc. (except 
161,451 shares of the common. stock 
Public Service Company which stoc 
owned by Central Indiana Power 
will be cancelled by the consolidatior 
11,937 4/6 shares of the $6 cumulative 
prior pre ferred stock of Public Serv 
Company, and 1,468 shares of the 1 
ferred stock of Terre Haute Electric 


K 


or controls interest bearing ob 
and other securities, which, with 
to the effective date of 

ve an estimated fair value 


he proposed plan, the Trustee 
land United Company would sell 
urities to the new corporation at 
estimated fair value, and take in 

t therefor shares of common stock 
new corporation on the basis of $25 
hare: and also would subscribe for 
additional 80,000 shares of common 
the new corporation at a price, 

in cash, of $25 per share, or an 

amount of $2,000,000 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 


June 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Ven’s Assn., Pittsburgh Field 
Club, Pittsburgh 

Vew England Gas Assn 
Spring Meeting Operating 
Division, Hotel Viking, 
Newport, R. | 

Ligue fied P troleum Gas 
Issn.. Pacific Coast Section, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


July 


Canadian Gas Assoctatiton 
Annual Convention, Jasper 
Park Lodge, Alberta, Can- 
ada. Northwest Conference 
oO Pacific Gas Association 
will hold joint sessions. 

Vichigan Gas Assn., Grand 
H ote l, \Mlackinae Island, 


Michigan 


August 


Veasure 
\organ 


{ppalachian Gas 
ment Short Course, 


town, W. Va 


September 


Coast Gas Assn. An 
Convention, Hotel del 
rronado, Coronado, Calif 
ire State Gas & Electric 
Annual Convention, 
Country Club, 


October 


{merican Gas Assn. Twenty- 
second annual convention, 


Atlantic City, N. J 














A.G.A. Meritorious Service 
Medal and Charles A. Munroe 
Award 


The gas industry is again being re- 
minded by Alexander Forward, Managing 
Director of the American Gas Association, 
of its Meritorious Service Medal. This 
award is supported by an endowment in 
memory of Mr. Walter R. Addicks, late 
Senior Vice-President of the then Consoli 
dated Gas Company of New York. 

Consisting of a beautiful gold medal and 
button and a certificate, this Award is the 
gas industry’s official recognition of the 
gas company employee who has performed 
the most meritorious deed during the year 
It is awarded for meritorious and con- 
spicuous judgment, intelligence or bravery 
in saving human life either in the plant or 
works of any gas undertaking or having 
tc do with the handling of the materials 
of manufacture or of the products manu- 
tactured or distributed. 

It is available to an employee of any 
manufactured gas company or natural gas 
company or manufacturer company mem- 
ber of the \ssociation, domestic or for- 
eign. It may be an employee of your com- 
pany performed an act of heroism and 
self-sacrifice in saving life and property 
which would make him eligible for con- 
sideration for the 1940 American Gas As- 
sociation Meritorious Service Medal. 

To qualify for the Medal, to be pre- 
sented at the Convention of the Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City next October, the 
deed must have been performed during the 
period beginning July 1, 1939, and ending 
June, 1940. Applications for the 1940 
\ward should be sent to Association 
Headquarters on or before August 1, 1940. 
Forms for the application will be fur- 
nished upon request of Association Head- 
quarters. 


Munroe Award 


\t each of its annual conventions since 
1929 the American Gas Association has 
honored an individual deemed to have 
made the outstanding contribution toward 
the advancement of the gas industry, That 
honor is the Charles A. Munroe Award 
consisting of a substantial sum of money 
and a permanent certificate 

The accomplishment may be along any 
line. For instance, the first award went to 
Nils T. Seillman, of New York, for his 
work in connection with the development 
and marketing of the gas refrigerator 
while last year James F. Pollard, of Se- 
attle, received the Munroe Award for hav- 
ing provided the spark which made the 
eminently successful national advertising 
campaign possible. 

Managing Director Alexander Forward 

' the Association is inviting applications 
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for the 1940 Munroe Award which may 
be filed by an individual or company mem 
wr on or before August 1. The applica 
tions will be judged by a committee of 
three prominent gas company executives 


Walter ¢ 


passed on by the 


President 
Peckjord, and will be 
Executive The 
\ward will be made at the Association’s 
\tlantic City next October 


to be appointed by 


Board presentation of the 


convention at 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men’s Assn. 
The 


May dinner meeting of the Penn 


sylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association 
was held at the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso 
ciation, on May 20. The program was 
based on a symposium on the topic, “Do 


We Really Want the Industrial Load ?” 

The subject was presented briefly from 
the following angles: 

The Relative Volume and Revenue oi 
Present Industrial Load—C. B. Mershon, 
Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Company 

What Are We Doing to Aid the 
trial Customer? (From. the 
point of view.)—Irving D. 
Natural Gas Company. 

Industrial 
Range Process. 
Promotion—]J. P. 
Company. 

Mr. Brosius has pointed out that statis 
1939 indicate that the Industrial 
and Commercial gas sales “represent 50.7% 


Indus 
customer’s 
Ross, Peo] les 
Load Building is a Long 
The Importance of Sales 


Brosius, Equitable Gas 


tics for 


of the total volume and 32.3% of the total 
revenue of our business.” 
The annual meeting and golf party was 


scheduled for Monday, June 3, 1940, at the 
Pittsburgh Field Club. 


Mid-West Gas Ass’n Meeting 
The Mid-West Gas 


Association, held at 
April 15-17 
tendance of 300. The 
extended its membership to three 


Lincoln, Nebr., had an at 
[ \ssociation 


addi 


over 


tional states—Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. 
New officers elected for 1940-41 are 


President C. kb. Dushane, Jr... American 
Meter Co., Chicago, Ill., first vice presi 
dent, H. S. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn., second vice 
president, H. K. Wrench, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Secretary 
(re-elected) R. B. 
Electric ¢ 6... 
Next year’s convention will be 


Treasurer Searing, 
Sioux City 
City, Ia. 

held at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gas and Sioux 


Baltimore Consolidated Gas Uses 
Sereen Playlets in Sales Campaign 
Hot-O-Matic water heater and Electr: 
lux refrigerator playlets will be used in 
the 169-week advertising 
campaign of the Consolidated Gas Electric 


theatre screen 


Light and Power Co., Baltimore. The 
Electrolux playlets have been completed 
for distribution only recently, and their 
display in Baltimore will be among thi 
first showings to the public. 

The campaign is limited at present to 
theatres in Baltimore. Eighteen theatres 


will display 72 weeks of water heater play 
lets, and 13 
frigerator 


will screen 97 weeks of re 


ads 


R. M. Conner Honored at Ban- 
quet Upon Completion of 15 
Years as Laboratories Director 

The 


Association 


employees of the American Gas 
staged 
Director, Mir 


Hotel in 


esting Laboratories 


SUTPTIs¢ 


KR. M 


banquet for their 


Conner, at the Statler 


Cleveland on May 3, 1940, in honor of his 
service in organizing and directing the 
Laboratories for 15 years. Believing he 
was attending a banquet to celebrate the 
close of a successful bowling season, Mr 
Conner was unaware of the nature of the 
occasion until it was announced by the 
tuastmaster following the dinner 


R. M. Conner 
Mr. Conner was presented with a beau 
tiful bronze desk set by the Laboratories 


staff, including an 8-day clock and barome- 
ter mounted on a with 2 
calendar, ash 
along leather bound 
ly all members of the staff and carrying 
the inscription: 

“We, the \merican 
(:as \ssociation Testing Laboratories wish 
this f paying tribute to 
you who organized and have continuously 
directed out 


base life-time 


pens, desk pad, tray, etc., 


with a scroll signed 


n mployees of the 


to take means of 
their in- 
vears ago today. We add 
admiration to that of the 
cas industry generally, for your ability and 


Laboratories since 


ception fifteer 


our respect and 


have 
better- 
it renders.” 
Mr. 


knowing about the plans in advance, only a 


contribution 
industry 


the outstanding you 


nade to our and to the 
ment ot the public service 


In order to prevent Conner from 


ew outside of the Laboratories’ employees 
were told of the arrangements being made 
\lr. Walter ¢ Beckjord, 


\ \lexander 


President, and 
Managing Di- 
unable to b 
present, sent congratulatory messages. Mr 
Frank H. Adams, 
ation of \ppliance and 
Manufacturers, Mr. 


\lajor Forward, 


rector of the \ssociation, 
President of the Assoct- 
Gas Equipment 


Kurwin Rk. 





Boye _¥ 
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Secretary of the American Gas Associa- 


tion, and Eugene D. Milener, Secretary 
of the Industrial Gas Section of the Asso 
ciation, attending the banquet as guests 
of the Laboratories’ staff, complimented 


Mr. Conner very highly in their addresses 
last 15 
vears, as head of the Testing Laboratories 


on his accomplishments of the 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


having 
reached the mid-point in the year with two 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
successful mid-year conferences completed 

now preparing for its July meeting with 
the Canadian 
Park 


Gas Association at Jasper 
and its annual convention at 


nado September 18-19-20 


Coro 


The Pacific Coast men taking part in the 
Canadian Gas Association program include 
Mr. F. M. Banks, Vice President of the 
Southern California Gas Company; Mr. 
Ml. Edwards, President of the In- 
custrial Fuel Supply Company; Mr. R. F. 
Fisher, Vice President of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company; Mr, A. F. Rice, Man- 
Occidental Stove Company; and 


LeRoy 


ager ot 


Mr. Jas. F. Pollard, President of the Se- 
attle Gas Company. 
\ large number of Pacific Coast Gas 


\ssociation members are planning to make 
the trip to Jasper Park for this meeting, 
which takes place July 3-4-5. 

Mr. A. E. Holloway, President of the 
Pacific Gas Association, has ap- 
pointed Mr. D, H. Perkins, General Super- 
intendent of the San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric 


Coast 


general 
chairman of the Coronado convention. 
\ll convention and business meetings 
will be held at the Hotel Del Coronado. 
\s is customary with Pacific Coast Gas 


Company, as 


\ssociation conventions, the program will 
include a made 
curing the past year, and planning sessions 
to guide the work of the 
the immediate future 
year will be an evening program put on 
hy the Manufacturers’ 
which the 


review of the progress 
\ssociation in 
\n innovation this 


Section during 

will be given 
every opportunity to dramatize their prob- 
lems and poke a little fun at the foibles 
of utility purchasing agents and sales ex- 
ecutives 


manufacturers 


Pacific Coast Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Exposition and June Meeting 

Sponsored by the Pacific Coast Section, 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, the 
First Annual Pacific Coast Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Gas Exposition will be a feature 
of that two day meeting 
scheduled for June 27th and 2&th at the 
\funicipal Auditorium, Santa Barbara, 


association’s 


California. 
Parkhill, chairman 
Section, 


According to C. L 
of the 
the meeting 


interest in 
has 


Pacific Coast 


and exposition crossed 


sectional boundaries and is assuming na- 


tional significance both from the stand- 
point of exhibits and attendance. While 
exhibit privilege is limited to association 


and attendance at 
the exposition is open to all interested par- 
Since the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
industry, its growth and future is becom- 
ing increasingly allied 
industries as Petroleum, Natural Gas and 


members, the meeting 
ties. 


important to such 
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Natural Gasoline a particular invitation i ective, with Mr. Reed being appointed 
extended to men in these industries to at .tlantic coast manager of the corporation’s 
tend. The exposition will feature a con Gas Engine and Compressor division. 
plete cross-section of the industry’s latest Mr. Reed joined The Cooper-Bessemer 
equipment, domestic appliance and fuel Corporation in 1924 and was made Pacific 
consuming applications. In addition, the coast sales manager in 1929. He goes to 
meeting will feature a strong program with New York with a wide experience in the 
the following papers presented: Thursday, applicati f the company’s engines and 
June 27th, “The Probable New California compressors to petroleum, natural gas, and 
Industrial Accident Commission Code,” 

“Successful Appliance Sales, Service and 

Installation Methods,” and “Transporta 

tion, Storage and Handling of Butane 

Friday, June 2&th, “Problems of Pumping 

L. P. G.,” “The American Gas Associatio1 

Testing Laboratories and Their Relatior 

to the L. P. G. Industry,” “Building Fuel 

Load Through Space Heater, Water 

Heater, Refrigerator and Range Sales.’ 


John Rogers Joins 
Cooper-Bessemer 


James W. Reed Goes to New York J. W. Reed 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corporatio 


traker of gas and Diesel engines and con general industries power uses. In his new 


position Mr. Reed will be in charge of gas 
engine and compressor equipment sales in 
the eastern seaboard area. 

Mr. Rogers’ territory in his new affii- 
ation will include the entire west coast 
His headquarters will be the already well- 
established Los Angeles offices of The 

John Rogers Cooper-Bessemer Corporation. 


pressor units, has recently announced that 
Mr. John Rogers has joined its organiza 
tion in a sales engineering capacity and 
will soon take up his duties as Pacific 
coast manager at the company’s Los A1 
geles offices. Simultaneously, the transfe1 
of Mr. J. W. Reed from the Los Angeles 
to the New York offices has become ef 


ECONOMICAL 
PURIFICATION 


DOUEUTORVURIPRES WUNAVRAAAN AAA, NYRR, 


* 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS COMPANY 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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Fifth Annual Convention—Gas 
and South 


The Annual Meeting of the Gas Meters 
Association of Florida & South Georgia, 
an association composed of representatives 
of the manufactured gas companies in 
Florida and South Georgia, was held at 
Hollywood, Fla., April 21-23. The pro 
gram included general 
tial, commercial and_ technical 

Principal speakers at general 
were Miss Jessie McQueen, Home Serv 


sessions, residen- 
sessions 


sessions 





ce Counsellor, 


American Gas Association 
on “What’s Next in Home Service”; 
Sorby, 


Carl 
Sales Promotion Manager, Geo. D 
Roper Corp., on CP Range Promotion; 
Ralph W. Carney, Sales Manager, Cole 
man Lamp & Stove Co., on “Speaking ot 
Sales”; H. Carl Wolf, President, Atlanta 
Light Company, on “National Ad 
vertising and Local Tie-In.” At the Com- 
mercial Section were H. C. Erhard, Stand 
ard Gas Equipment Corp. on “Hotel and 
Restaurant Equipment”; Henry 


Gaas 


Birchall, 


People’s Water & Gas Co., on “Small 
Appliances; John Spicer Kelsey, Fenton 
Kelsey Co., on “Commercial Advertising 
and Publicity”; R. S. Chapman, Atlanta 


Gas Light Co., on “Selling Commercial 
Equipment Through the Dealer”; Jean 
DeLaunay, First Chef, Good Hotel, 


Meters Association of Florida 
Georgia 


Miami Beach, on “Hotel Kitchen Opera- 
tion.” 

The 
on the commercial program was a com- 
edy skit built around the interview of a 
commercial salesman with the proprietor 


“All Purpose Range” presentation 


of a small lunch stand. The “All-Pur- 
pose Range” was equipped with every 
possible gadget from a closet in which 


to keep brooms and mops to an automatic 
lighter which exploded in the operator’s 


From left to right: C. D. 
Littlefield, Peoples Water 
& Gas Company, Miami 
Beach, the newly elected 
president of the associa- 
tion; Ralph W. Carney, 
sales manager, Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Company; 
and H. Carl Wolf, presi- 
dent, Atlanta Gas Ligh¢ 
Company. 


face. The “Radio Dramatization 
Men at Work,” originally scheduled for 
the second day commercial program, was 
presented at the second day's noon-lunch- 
eon. It simulated “Radio Broad 
cast” presented in the style of the “Marcl 
of Time” and relating the story of the re 
cent unusual winter 
with its effect on the 


(aas 


Was a 


Florida 
operator of a small 


weather in 


fas company 

The following new officers were elected 
for the ensuing President, C. D 
Littlefield, Peoples Water & 
Miami Florida; Vice-Presi 
\. H. Bruning, Florida Public Sery 
ice Company, Orlando, Florida; Secretary 
Treasurer, H. Stuart Johnston, Florida 
Public Service Company, Orlando, Florida. 
There were 169 registered 


term: 
Gas ( ‘om 
pany, Beach, 


dent, 





Requests Investigation of 
Gas Rates 


The Tampa Gas Co., Tampa, Fla., has 
notified the Tampa utility board that it 
would welcome an investigation of gas 
urged that nationally 
known engineering firm make such inves 
tigation. In his letter to the board, Roscox 
Nettles, president and general manager ot 
the gas company urged the 
and stated that “after such investigation is 
made, we will apply whatever rates, rules 
and regulations that are put into effect to 
the entire territory we serve.” 


rates, and some 


investigation 


To Improve St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Distribution System 


Expenditure of approximately $473,000 
for improvements at the city gas plant and 
on the distribution system at St. Peters 
burg, Fla., has been recommended to the 
city council by City Manager G. V. Leland 
The improvements have _ been 
mended in a report made to the manager 
by utilities director James Gibson after a 
study of the entire situation, and are ce 


recom 


signed to correct low pressure conditions 
which developed during the unusual cold 


weather of the past winter. 


Brooklyn Union Range Sales 
Up 62% in April 

Further evidence of the mounting popu 
larity of the improved and streamlined gas 
appliances now on the market is contained 
in the latest sales report issued by Brook 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
\pril, customers purchased a 
total of 4,307 domestic appliances, com- 


During 


pared to 3,145 in the same month last vear 
The number represented an increase of 
27 per cent over the 1939 total. 

Ranges led the advance, their sales being 
higher by 64 per 


cent than a vear 


Refrigerator sales were up 11 per cent. 


ago 


The month’s deliveries to customers in- 
cluded 1,969 refrigerators, 1,098 
317 water heaters and 131 house heaters 

The dollar value of the appliances sokl 
was $344,765.46. This represented an in- 
crease of 7.5 per cent over that for April, 
1939 Since the first of the year delivered 
sales have aggregated $808,518.82. 


ranges, 


A Century of Worthington 


Recording the history, pioneering, ex- 
jansion and development to date of the 
products of Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., a 
finely prepared and illustrated 80 page 
9 x 12 volume has been issued by the 
Company to commemorate a century of 
service to industry 

In addition to being an outstanding ex- 
ample of the printer’s art, it covers with 
much detail and a host of illustrations of 
the Company’s products from the small 
direct acting steam pump of 1840 through 
to the great modern pumping, compressing 
and power units of the present decade. 
include among units, 
Worthington-Carbondale ammonia com- 
pressors for air conditioning, centrifugal 
and reciprocating oil pumps, gas engine 
compressors for pipe lines and distribution 


These many 


service and convertible gas-Diesel engines. 
The foreign activities of the Company 
para- 
second 


are also dwelt upon. The closing 


graph is significant :—“Facing its 
century, Worthington, mindful of its great 
heritage and the attendant responsibilities, 
looks forward with confidence earn- 
estly resolved to maintain the lofty tradi- 
tions of its founder, and to further extend 


the horizons of its influence.” 


Meleney Co. Represents 
Northern Equipment Co. 


Northern Equipment Company, Erie, 


Pennsylvania, announce the appoimtment 


of Meleney Engineering Company, 709 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C., as dis 
trict representative for Copes Feed Water 
Regulators, Differential Valves, Pump 
Governors, Desuperheaters, Pressure Re- 


ducing Valves and allied equipment 





INDUSTRIAL GAS BOILERS 
GARMENT PRESS BOILERS 


100 Ibs. ASME Code 
34 to 45 H.P. 


i 
<* 
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P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 



































Canadian Gas Association 


Tentative Program of the Conven- 
tion to be Held at Jasper Park 
Lodge, Alberta July 3 to 5 


Community Development—by F. M 
Ranks, Vice-President, Southern Califor 
nia Gas Company, Los Angeles, California 

The Fundamental 
bility of the Gas Industry 
Strickler, Vice-President 
Manager, Kansas City 
Nansas City, Mo. 

Marketing of Coke in 


Soundness and Sta 
by Major st J 
and General 
Gas Company, 


\ ancouver al d 


Vicinity—by Hugh Grace, Chief Coke 

Salesman, British Columbia Electric Ry 

Co., Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 
National Advertising—by James Ff 


Pollard, President, Seattle Gas Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Some Experiences with the Curran- 
Knowles Installation at Owen Sound—ly 
J. KR. McLinden, Superintendent, Publi 
Utilities Commission, Owen Sound, Or 
tario. 


Is Our Gas Industry Utilizing Its Great- 
est Asset?—by S. B. Severson, Vice-Pres 
ident, Dominion Natural 


Gas Company, 


Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dreams of the Future for Gas Manu 
facture—by George R. Horning, General 


Superintendent, Seattle Gas Company, S« 
attle, Washington. 

The Change-over to Heavy Oil Car 
retted Biue Gas in Ottawa—by Otto B 
Phillips, Superintendent, Gas Plant, Ot 
tuwa Gas Company, Ottawa, Ontario 

Geochemical Prospecting \ New 
Method of Gas and Oil 
S.. E. 


EK xploration—by 
Slipper, Consulting Geologist, Cal- 
vary, Alberta. 

The Preparation of Turner Valley Gas 
for Market—by H. McM. Stevens-Guille, 
Plant Superintendent, Royalite Oil Com- 
pany, Calgary, Alta. 

The Firing of Natural Gas for Steam 
Generation—by H. A. Atwater, Chief En 
gineer, Combustion Equipment Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Pipe Line River Crossings—by LeRoy 
M. Edwards, President and General Man- 
ager, Industrial Fuel Supply 
Angeles, California. 

The Family Budget and Gas Appliances 

by E. Holt Gurney, President, 
Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

The Testing Laboratories 
Greater Service—by R. M. 


Company, 


Los 
Gurney 


Expand for 
Conner, Di 


rector, Testing Laboratories, America 
(;as Association, Cleveland, Ohio 

What Are the Women Thinking? 
\W. C. Mainwaring, General Sales Man 


British Columbia Electric Railway 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia 
How to Win the Sweepstakes—by R. S 
\gee, Sales Promotion 
Division, Association of Gas 


ager, 


Rang 
Apphance 
and Equipment Manufacturers, New York 
City, Ni. ¥. 

Apphance Sales—by A. F. Rice, Mar 
Occidental Stove 
Francisco, California. 

There will also be the Sales R 
hle, to be conducted by Mr. W. C. Mair 


Manager, 


ager, Company, Sal 


waring, General Sales Manager, Bb. ( 
Electric Ry. Co., Ltd., Vancouver, at which 
a number of prominent Sales Executives 


will take part. 


Koepke Is Sales Engineer with 
Clark Bros. Co., Inc. 


recently made by 
of Olean, N. Y., ot 
30yd F. Koepke as 
Sales Engineer, with headquarters at the 
Tulsa. Mr. 


Koepke will serve the company throughout 


Announcement was 


Clark Bros. Co., Ine., 
the appointment of 
company’s branch office at 
the Midcontinent area 

\lr Koepke 


received a B.S. Degree at 


the University of Oklahoma, in 1921, 
where he specialized in Petroleum Engi- 
neering and Chemistry. He spent several 
ears in refinery research work with the 


Barnsdall Refining Corporation, at Barns- 
lall, Oklahoma, then went with the Pitts- 


urgh Testing Laboratory, at Pittsburgh, 





Boyd F. Koepke 


l’a.. taking charge of their Petroleum 


Section. In 1926 he accepted a sales engi- 
position with the Leeds & North- 
Philadelphia, represent- 
first in the Northeastern and 
England States, later in the North 
States, and later still in the Mid- 
continent, where he opened their Midcon- 


neering 
rup Company, of 
ing then 
New 


Centra 


tinent district office. His last position be- 
fore joining the Clark organization was 
with the Refinery Division of the Frick- 
Reid Supply Corporation, at Houston, as 
kefinery Sales Engineer 


Mr. Koepke will serve Clark Bros. Com- 
Midcontinent 


} 


roughout the 


pany Ut area 
em 
To Study Operation of 
Municipal Gas Plant 
he City of Belleville, Ont...) which 


perates its own artificial gas plant will 


vear without making 
$8,000 for 


on for anothet 
an expenditure of 
Phe plant 


ts present 


new retorts. 
which has cost the city 


operators, a loss ot $5,000 per 


ear for the past few vears, may be 
anded over to the Public Utilities Com- 
ission in the near future. The council 


that the operation of the plant be 


studied carefully with a view to 


making 


council, 
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ii more profitable and efficient and that the 
question be placed before the ratepayers 
in easily understood language 


% 


New Purifying Plant at 
Aylmer, Ont. 


contract for the erection of a 
large gas purification plant for the Union 
Gas Company of Canada, Ltd., of Aylmer, 
Ont., was recently awarded to Robertson 
Construction and Engineering Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, Ont. The building will be one- 
story and measure 60 by 40 feet, 
frame, tile walls. The purifying plant will 
treat the gas from the wells that the 
Union Company has struck in the Mala- 
hide fields and that the purified product 
will be piped to the city of London. The 
company 


General 


steel 


will begin in the near future to 
lay mains to London, a considerable dis- 
tance from the wells. 


% 


British *“‘Gas Journal” Calendar 
and Directory 


The 1940 edition of this publication 
covers as usual a complete directory of 
gas undertakings including list of officials, 
located in the United Kingdom and other 
countries of the British Commonwealth. 
The Handbook section includes about 100 
pages on gas works practice with gen- 
eral information and tables for daily ref- 
erence in the gas and allied industries. 


Copies are distributed free to regular 
subscribers and to firms whose adver- 
tisements appear in the volume. The 


price to others is 21 shillings post free. 
Published by Walter King, Ltd., 11 Bolt 
Court, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. 


% 


Register of the Gas Industry 


for 1940 (British) 


This some 400 pages in- 
cludes a directory section of gas associa- 
operating companies 
including Great Britain, 
British possessions. 


volume of 


officials 
Ireland and 


tions, and 


The Technical Section covers gas plant 
construction and some de- 
tail together with distribution and utiliza- 
tion. Many useful tables and graphs are 
included as well as descriptive matter. 

Published by Hallows & Slaughter, 
Ltd., 29 Grove Road, Buzzard, 
Beds, England. 


operation in 


Leighton 


Oo 


Story of Champion Coal 


Pittsburgh Coal Co., Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
urgh, has issued a_ colorful 28-page 
brochure telling the story of Champion 
Coal. 

Starting with its origin in the swamp 
forests of the carboniferous age, it car- 
ries the reader to the discovery and min- 
ing of the “Pittsburgh Seam,” first opened 
in 1760. 

Mining methods, preparation and grades 
detail, as well as 
laboratory tests and shipping facilities, Nu- 


are discussed in some 
merous illustrations serve 
reader’s interest. 

Copies may be had by writing the Com- 
pany, or any of 


to stimulate the 


its sales offices 
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Paint Engineers Inc. 

aint Engineers, Inc., is a new corpora 
tion located at Hawthorne, New Jersey 
The company is headed by Mr. Robert } 
Mitchell, President, whose experience in 
the paint industry extends over a period 
of 20 vears. For the past twelve vears he 
has been Manager of the Paint Sales Divi 
sion of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com 
pany, and, for eight years prior to this 
period, associated with Valentine & Con 
pany, first as Field Sales Manager, and 
later as Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager. 

Paint Engineers, Inc., are not only 
manufacturers of paints and varnishes, but 
also serve in the capacity of consultants, 
to users of paints, in the preparation of 
paint specifications and paint systems 


% 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


It is announced under date of May 28th 
that the Copper and Brass Mill Products 
Assn. has been merged with the Copper & 
Israss Research Assn. with offices at 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. T. E. Velt 
fort is manager and Bertram B. Caddle 
continues as secretary. 





Gas Heaters. Catalog G-40 issued by 
Ohio Foundry & Mfg. Co., Steubenville. 
Ohio, describes with many illustrations 


their radiant heaters, gas logs, gas grates 
and floor furnaces 


MEET “CHIEF FLEETWELD” 


Until the evening of May 22nd, he 
was just A. F. Davis, Vice President 
and Secretary of The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, but that 
night at eight o'clock, he became 
“Chief Fleetweld’’ of the Osage In- 
dian Tribe. 

It all happened during the Inter- 
national Petroleum Exposition at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Mr. Davis was presented with a 
tomahawk and a head gear of the 
Osage Indian tribe, thereby being in- 
ducted into the Welding Forum as 
fitting honor for his long service to 
the welding industry. The tomahawk 
was referred to as ‘‘the first chipping 
hammer’, the only difference be- 
tween it and the modern chipping 
hammer being that the latter is used 
to chip welds instead of skulls! 


% 
“Jim” Scott with Mueller Co. 


The appointment of James KR. Scott, as 
\ssistant to the President, has been an- 
nounced by H. P. Mueller, President of 


the L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., Milwaukee 


























32nd Annual Meeting of the 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 


This meeting was held at Sky 
top, Pa., May 14, 15 and 16th. | 
B. Eichengreen, vice-president, Phil 
adelphia Electric Company, as pres 
ident of the Pennsylvania Gas As 
sociation, opened the 
Tuesday evening with his presidential! 
address. 

“Although domestic 
enue,” he said, ‘have been 
ing over a period of years we ap 
pear to be reaching an_ upturn 
However, since 1933 these losses 


convention 


sales and rey 


dec reas 


LEON B. EICHENGREEN 
domestic sales and revenue have | 
more than compensated for by 
stantial increases in the house 
ing, industrial and commercial 
ness. We have at the present 
more customers than ever befors 
our history.” 

The first business Wed 
nesday, opened with 500 delegates 
present from all sections of 
sylvania. The first paper 
sented by Paul A. Fusselman, gen 
eral superintendent of gas transmis 
sion and distribution, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, who discussed 
“Effect of Pressure Reduction on 
Unaccounted for Gas.” Reduction 1 
the constant loss of gas represents a 
definite operating economy, he said 
and the best plan to overcome this 
is by supplying segregated high pres 
sure distribution systems through 
pounds-to-pounds regulator stations 

The bacterial pipe 
lines, while comparatively new to 
this country, has been a big problem 
in other sections of the world and is 


session, 


Penn 
was 


pre 


corre Si mm ¢ »t 


utilities 
things 


sending 
through 
This matter 


Phil- 


costing American 
o% and other 
ipes tremendous losses. 


is, oll 
| 
is discussed by Paul Ganser, 
Electric Company, in a 
Pipe Line Corrosion 
Anaerobic Bacteria.” 
sulphate-reducing 
ia are found in pipe lines run- 
swamps, in stream 
from oxy- 
solution, he 
is to box the pipe in pitch or 
ther similar compound 
o T Importance ot 
Control and Sales Promotion 
Ronald A. Maloney, Bridge- 
Light Company, Bridge 
said that this is impor- 
more difficult to achieve be- 
in selling and advertising the 
ire dealing in human emo- 
Newspaper effectiveness, he 
in be increased if careful at 
“best” day s for 
Program 


adelphia 
papel on 
Caused by 


SO called 


through 


soils Tree 


is and 


The only known 


j 


Discussing “The 


Oonn., 


10On 1s given to the 
is appliance advertising. 
lvertising, he added, is largely a 
e of money 
G. F. Tyler, Philadelphia Electric 
paper on “Preparing 
Flood and Hur 
outlined a_ plan 
be followed in surveying a gas 
yperty to determine its vulnerabil- 
o flood and hurricane, citing spe- 
difficulties and recommending 
tain precautionary measures. 

| Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
ric & Gas Company, Newark, N. 
|., talked on “Customer Relations 
Angle of the Customers’ Account- 
ing Department.” He said that as 

as companies have a_ business 
dealing with a large number of cus- 
there will always be cus- 
tomers who do not exactly like every 
point of contact with the company. 
It is the business of the gas company 
) look upon these complaints as op- 
establish better rela- 
tions with customers, to correct mis- 
takes and to do everything to make 
first-class in every re- 


( Ompany, 1M a 
(zas P 


iné ( onditions,” 


roperties for 


long 


tomer,nrs, 


pe Ttunities to 


the service 
sper | 

Optimism was the keynote of the 
address of Walter B. Beckjord, pres- 
ident of the American Gas Associa- 
at the evening meeting. Mr. 
Beckjord said in part: 

‘here has not been enough money 
spent on improving our utilization 
equipment and facilities, and adapt- 
Ing our product to meet modern con- 
ditions in the home. Any business 


t10n, 
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that can invest nearly $5 for each $1 
and survive this far can 
afford to spend over 5 per cent of 
its gross on new business effort and 
more than 1 per cent of its gross on 
advertising. An investment in selling 
our business will pay bigger returns 
every time than some of the mon- 
uments we have erected in misplaced 
office buildings and outmoded meth 
ods of production. 

The closing session on the 16th 
was devoted to customer and em 
ployee relations and new _ business. 
Because of the fact that these rela- 
tions are so often with women cus 
tomers the earlier part of the dis 
cussion was taken by two women 
Helen Farrell, of the 


ot gross 


employees, 


M. A. BOYLAN 


President 1940-4] 


Public Service Electric & Gas Com 
pany, Newark, N. J., and Beatrice 
Cole Wagner, of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company. Then followed 
a round table discussion covering the 
selection, training, performance and 
measurement of effectiveness of em- 
ployees engaged in customer-contact 
work. Questions on these subjects 
were obtained from delegates pres- 
ent and the discussion that followed 
was by the Customer and Employee 
Relations Committee. 

N. B. Bertolette, president of the 
Hartford Gas Company, Hartford, 
Conn., had as his subject, “Gas Sales 
Promotion in a Highly Competitive 
Territory.” Among the major ef- 
forts he cited the introduction of 
promotional and objective rates and 
the publicizing of them and institu- 
tional and promotional advertising. 

Officers elected for 1940-1941: 
President, M. A. Boylan, Scranton; 
Vice Presidents, P. T. Dashiell, 
Philadelphia; F. W. Lesley, York; 
H. H. Ganser, Norristown; Secre- 
tary, Wm. Naile, Lebanon; Treas- 
urer, W. G. Sterrett, Jenkintown. 
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for this complete 
and authoritative 
treatise— 


Pipe Corrosion 
and 
Coatings 


by 
Erick Larson 


Past Chairman of American 
Gas Association Distribution 
Committee; Author of articles 
on High Pressure Distribution 


and Regulator Structures 


Fully illustrated with many 
diagrams, charts and photos. 


Written in plain understand 
able language for practical 
men. 


468 Pages—-161 Illustrations, 
Completely Indexed, Cloth 
Bound. 


While the supply lasts we of- 


fer Single Copies at $1.50. 


2 or more copies to same 
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Definition and Scope of 
Corrosion 


Corrosion Theories 
Electro-Chemical Theory of 
Corrosion 

Stray Current Electrolysis 
Soil Surveys 

The Electrical Character- 
istics of Soils 

Soil Testing with Resistance 
Rods 

Soil Analysis 

Laboratory Test for Soil 
Corrosivity 

Burial Tests 

Survey by Observation 

The Corrosion Survey 


Collection and Use of Cor- 
rosion Measurements 


Summary of Soil Survey 
Procedure 

Necessary Qualities of a 
Protective Coating 

Pipe Surface Preparation 
Paints 

Petrolatum Coatings 


Vitreous Enamel and Syn- 
thetic Resin Coatings 


Primers 

Asphalt Coatings 

Tar Base Enamel Coatings 
Practical Considerations in 


Application of Primers, 
Coatings &c. 


Pipe Coating Fillers 
Pipe Coating Shields 
Cement Coatings 

Cathodic Protection. 
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